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_ POETRY. 


AUTUMN, 


When nature wears her russet gown, 

And ewallows to the South have flown— 
When grapes turn purple on the wall 

And from the bonghs the ripe pears fall— 
When lambs and sheep grow thick with wool, 
Then Autumn’s lap with fruit is full. 


W hen corn is gathered in the barn, 

And reeds are rattling in the tarn— 
When partridges in coveys fly, 

And dogs and men are company— 
When squirrels fill their nutty store, 
Then Autumn’s morn with frost is hoar. 


When sleep-mice hide their sleek, fat forms, 
And deep in earth bore ringed worms— 
When leaves come rustling down from trees, 
And flies the cattle cease to tease, 

Then oak his sturdy arms doth bare 

To battle with the Autumn air. 


When silent robins beg for crumbs, 

And old men fumble with their thumbs— 
When fires show again in halls, 

And bats hook on to dark, warm walls, 
Then cold wind whistles o'er the moor, 
And Autumn shuts the summer door. 








“WE TOLD YOU 80.” 

“The women themselves have shown no 
such interest in availing themselves of their 
new privilege as was confidently predicted 
by those who were forward in advocating 
an extension of the Suffrage.” — Boston Daily 
Advertiser, Oct. 2, 1879. 

What an easy thing would be the work 
of reform were reformers held responsible 
only for what they have actually said! This 
is not enough; they are held responsible for 
all the things they are said to have said; 
and in particular for all the things that it 
would be convenient for their opponents to 
have hadthem say. The Advertiser does 
not give one solitary fact or quotation to 
prove that any confident predictions were 
made by a single conspicuous advocate of 
the new law giving Massachusetts women 
the right to vote on school matters. It is 
very easy to show on the contrary that the 
predictions of ardent advocates were pre 
cisely the other way, when speaking of the 
number likely to be enrolled. 

Immediately after the passage of the law, 
there appeared in the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
an editorial, by the present writer, stating 
the circumstances of the case. It pointed 
out the great disadvantage under which 
women were placed by the new law, and 
summed them up as follows: 

‘“‘The new experiment is to be tried, like 
all new experiments, at disadvantage. The 
mechanism of the new law, by admission 
of its advocates, is awkward; instead of 
making women voters in the same way ip 
which men are voters, it demands that they 
shall come forward and create themselves 
such, by the individual application of each 
one; and this will of itself deter the timid, 
the inert, the stupid. Jt will tend to purify 
the women’s voting-list, but it will also greatly 
restrict it, and we shall see the smaliness of 
numbers made an argument against the work- 
ing of the law.” (Woman's Journal, May 3, 
1879.) 

It isthus seen that there were, on the 
part of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL at least, no 
exaggerated representations as to what was 
to follow from the enactment of the law. 
On the contrary, the facts have been pre- 
cisely as indicated in the editorial just 
quoted. The women’s voting-list has been 
purified by obstacles, but it has also been 





made smaller by them; and this relative 
smallness has been made an argument 
against the working of the law. In later 
editorials—as for instance on May 10 and 
August 2—the same view was still farther 
followed out. It was shown that women 
were placed at great disadvantage: (1) by 
being required to make two personal appli- 
cations at two different times, in order to 
be finally registered; (2) by the confused 
and varying interpretations of the law, 
leading to long newspaper discussions; (3) 
by the great discourtesy and opposition of 
many officials, whose duty it was to help, 
not hinder the new voters; (4) by the insults 
and discouragements of a portion of the 
press; (5) by the season of the year at which 
the work of assessment had to be done, 
terminating September 15, when many 
women are still absent from home on their 
summer trips; (6) by the injustice of their 
having to pay the same poll-tax with men, 
while voting only for one set of officers, 
whereas men vote for many; (7) by the fact 
that scarcely any foreign-born women are 
naturalized, while most foreign-born men 
are; and these women have therefore to pay 
their naturalization fees, as well as their 
poll-taxes; (8) by the poverty of most wom- 
en, who, even where they really do their 
full share of the work of the family, rarely 
handle anything like their share ot the fam- 
ily income. All these obstacles were fore 
seen by those who carefully read the bill as 
finally passed; and they were candidly 
pointed out. If, in spite of all these obsta- 
cles, more than a thousand women have 
been assessed in Boston alone,—as the Ad- 
vertiser admits—it is a very creditable result. 

Reformers often find it hard to be patient 
under such misstatements as I have pointed 
out. The remedy for impatience is to be 
found in the fact that every step in reform 
has been encumbered by just such misrep- 
resontations. After slavery was abolished, 
every error or shortcoming of the freed 
slaves was cast as a reproach against aboli- 
tionists. ‘Did you not tell us” men said 
‘that these blacks were all saints and sages 
and would do no wrong?” It was vain for 
the abolitionists to reply ‘‘We never told 
you so; on the contrary we pointed out, 
more correctly than anybody else, the pre- 
cise results that have followed.” In the 
same way, when women began to be admit- 
ted to colleges, many critics—in the Atlantic 
Monthly and elsewhere—were indignant that 
they did not come in greater numbers. ‘‘We 
were told” they said, ‘‘that the momert op- 
portunity was given, women would flock in 
shoals.” It was no use for us to answer 
‘*You were never told any such thing” or to 
quote our own words to prove that our 
predictions had been very moderate. No 
matter; time passed on; and the whole 
thing took care of itself. The colleges are 
full, and nobody complains. Time is a 
great factor in all these problems. As was 
said afew weeks ago in these columns, all 
that we can now claim is that the women 
already enrolled for School Suffrage are of 
an excellent moral quality; a few more 
years will add quantity besides. 

T. W. i. 
———_eo@ © 


HOW IT LOOKED TO A LAWYER HALF A 
CENTURY AGO. 


— 


Timothy Walker, one of the professors in 
the Law Department of the Cincinnati Col- 
lege, between 1830 and 1840, delivered a 
course of lectures there on ‘‘American 
Law,” which, in 1837, were published in 
book form, and are an excellent condensed 
account of the then existing law and prac- 
tice. In the lecture on ‘Husband and 
Wife,” under the sub-title, ‘‘Political Con- 
dition of Females,” he says: 

“With regard to political rights, females 
form a positive exception to the general 
doctrine of equality. They have no part 
or lot in the formation or administration of 
government. They cannot vote, nor hold 
office. We require them to contribute their 
share in the way of taxes, to the support of 
government, but allow them no voice in its 
direction. We hold them amenable to the 
laws when made, but allow them no share 
in making them. This language applied to 
males would be the exact definition of political 
slavery; applied to females, custom does not 
teach us so to regard at, Perhaps it would be 
difficult to deduce from any abstract reasoning, 
the justice of making this their political condi 
tion. But we know that it always has been 
what it now is, and there is no prospect of 
changing it; and probably the most refined 
and enlightened of that sex would be the 
last to desire a change which would involve 
them in the turmoil of politics.” 

The italics are mine. This is a plain 
statement of the case from a dispassionate 
law writer, made before the commencement 
of the ‘‘Woman’s Rights” movement. When 
Blackstone wrote, under a monarchy, af- 





ter laying down the general principles as to 
freedom and equality always given by fun- 
damental law writers, he found it necessary 
to qualify them somewhat, in deference to 
the king; which he did with more hearti- 
ness and by arguments more plausible than 
the above. The only arguments which 
could be found to justify the ‘political 
slavery” of Woman, by an able American 
law-writer, were, that it had ‘‘always been 
so,” that there was no prospect of a change, 
and that probably the best women would be 
the last to desire such a change! Since 
Walker wrote, the best women are coming 
to see that they do desire just that very 
change, and there is a prospect that the 
change will be made. Is the remaining ar- 
gument of Mr. Walker that it has always 
been so, sufficient objection to the change 
being made? Further on, under the sub- 
title, ‘‘Married Women,” Mr. Walker says: 

‘‘When a woman marries, we call her 
condition coverture, and speak of her as a 
feme covert. The old writers call the hus- 
band baron, and sometimes, in plain Eng- 
lish, lord. In fact, the scene is now entire- 
ly changed. The merging of her name in 
that of her husband is emblematic of the 
fate of all her legal rights. The torch of 
Hymen serves but to light the pile on which 
these rights are offered up. The legal theo- 
ry is that marriage makes the husband and 
wife one person, and that person is the hus- 
band. Heis the substantive, and she the 
adjective. In a word, there is scarcely a 
legal act of any descriptiog which she is 
competent to perform. The common rea- 
son assigned for this legal disfranchisement 
of the wife is, that there may be an _indis- 
soluble union of interest between the par- 
ties. In other words, lest the wife might 
be sometimes tempted to assert rights in op- 
position to her husband, the law humanely 
divests her of rights. For the arguments 
by which this doctrine is vindicated, I must 
refer you to the books. It is my province 
to state what the law is, and not to justify 
it.” 

After summing up the Jega! disabilities of 
married women, Mr. Walker adds: 

“The condition of the wife may be in- 

ferred from what has already been said. 
She is almost entirely at the mercy of her 
husband; she can exercise no control over 
his property, or her own. . . . She has no 
power over his person, and her only claim 
upon his property is for a bare support. . 
In Ohio, but hardly anywhere else, she is 
allowed to make a will, if haply she has 
anything to dispose of. . .-. I have thus 
taken a general view of the relation of hus- 
band and wife; and the sum is this: Wom- 
an, married or single, has no political rights 
whatsoever. While single, her legal rights 
are the same as those of man. When mar- 
ried, her legal rights are chiefly suspended. 
When she becomes a widow, those rights 
revive, and liberal provision is made for her 
support; but from first to last, man has the 
advantage. Blackstone closes his chapter 
with an eulogium on the laws of England 
for their liberality towards Woman. How 
little this is deserved, is manifest from what 
has already been said. Our law is vastly 
more liberal towards Woman than the Eng- 
lish law; yet even here she has too much 
reason to regret that her lot has not fallen 
under the dominion of the civil law. I can 
see neither policy, justice nor humanity in 
most of the legal doctrines with respect to 
married women.” 

Among his ‘‘Concluding Reflections,” in 
making suggestions for improvements in 
the law, Mr. Walker says: 

“As to married women. On this subject 
reform is loudly called for. There is no 
foundation in reason or expediency, for the 
absolute and slavish subjection of the wife 
to the husband, which forms the founda- 
tion of her present legal relations. The law 
ought to furnish some means by which, in 
case of emergency, she can protect herself 
from the utter ruin in which he now has 
the power to involve her. Were Woman, 
in point of fact, the abject thing which the 
law in theory considers her to be when mar- 
ried, she would not be worthy of the com- 
panionship of man.” 

This is not a woman’s rights speech: but 
the cool, carefully-weighed expression of a 
law professor to aclass of students more 
than forty years ago, in a course of disser- 
tions on legal principles; and Mr. Walker 
isnot alone in his protest against the sub- 
jection of Woman. Judge Christian, in his 
notes on Blackstone, in 1803, Reeve in his 
“Domestic Relations,” and Parsons in his 
“Laws of Business,” bear similar testimony. 
It is left to a professedly woman’s rights 
religious periodical in 1879, under the head 
of “The Sunday School,” to exhort wives 
to ‘submit themselves to their husbands,” 
because “‘in all relations there must be one 
head—a two-headed creature is always a 








monstrosity. In the househoid there must 
be one head, namely the husband”; and 
that the wife, if she be wise, will submit 

‘rather than have strife.” The able law- 
writers to whom I have referred, see no 
such necessity. Looking at it from a pure- 
ly legal stand-point, they see only ‘‘political 
slavery,” degrading subjection and an op- 
portunity for the exercise of tyranny which 
the law ought not to permit. Had Woman 
“submitted” all these years, ‘“‘rather than 
have strife,” would the laws ever have been 
modified as they have been? We have to 
thank the women who preferred ‘‘strife” to 
submission on such degrading terms, that 
married women to-day are not the abject 
slaves they were fifty years ago, and that 
men to-day have wives ‘‘worthy the compan- 
ionship” of freemen. We may be thankful 
also that we lawyers have a higher sense of 
justice than our clergymen, and so have 
aided women in their struggle to come up 
higher. If the study of theology does not 
cultivate the sense of justice, we would ad- 
vise our ministerial brethren to take a course 
of law. LAVINIA GOODELL. 

Janesville, Wis., Oct. 1, 1879. 

Ait Ae Sta tea 
LETTER FROM LOUISA M, ALCOTT. 

Eprrors JOURNAL. Some time ago you 
asked for a report from Concord as to what 
was being done about preparing to vote for 
school committee. So little has been done 
that it is hardly worth recording, yet honor 
is due to the few brave and sensible women 
who have done their duty at the cost of 
time, money and feeling. 

Three meetings were held at our house. 
Half-a-dozen were expected, and twenty-five 
came to hear what Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. Dr. 
Talbot and Mrs. Shattuck could tell us of 
the proper ways and means. Very informal 
meetings, where we met and talked over the 
matter, asked questions, compared notes and 
got ready to go and register. 

I had already been to see the Assessor, 
and as my interview has been very untruly 
reported by the gossips, it is only fairto the 
gentlemen in oflice to clear them of the 
absurd blunders they are said to have made. 
At my first call 1 was kindly received, and 
having asked my question, ‘‘What must I 
do?’ was told that as a woman paying a 
property tax I need only take my last year’s 
receipted bill and go to the Registrar. 

I did so July 23d, and the interview was 
as simple and brief as possible. I told what 
I wanted, showed my bill, was asked where 
Iwas born, age and profession; requested 
to read a few words from the Constitution 
to prove that I could read, to sign my name 
to the paper to prove that I could write, 
and that was all. 

The Assessor did not make out my new 
tax bill, nor did I pay it to him, as the Col- 
lector is the person to rcceive it, and none 
of the reported conversation took place, 
except that I said I never felt that my tax 
was just before, and though not wholly so 
now I should pay it with pleasure. 

Both gentlemen have been very courteous 
and made matters as easy as they could, 
though as noone seems to know just how 
things stand there is some confusion, and 
each new case has to be settled as well as 
they can. 

Letters were written to Mr. Higginson and 
Hon. George Hoar, asking them to give us 
a public meeting; but politics absorbed 
them and they could not be had tili after the 
15th of September. We still hope to have 
a mecting, for it is not too late to stir up the 
class of women who seem slowest to regis- 
ter. I am ashamed to say that outof a 
hundred women who pay taxes on property 
in Concord, only seven have as yet regis- 
tered, while fourteen have paid a poll tax 
and put their names down in time. 

A very poor record for a town which 
ought to lead if it really possesses all the 
intelligence claimed for it. 

Yours for reforms of all kinds, 
L. M. Atcorr. 


ede  — - 
THE REVENGES OF TIME. 





William Lloyd Garrison was mobbed in 
the streets of Boston October 21, 1835, and 
on October 20 the Emancipation group will 
be dedicated in this city. So near does this 
event come to the anniversary of the other. 
Last year, on the forty-third anniversary of 
the riot, a reception was given to Mr. Gar- 
rison at the rooms of the New England 
Women’s Club. Many old friends gathered 
to honor the hero of that perilous period. 
Pleasant reminiscences and incidents of the 
riot, and the time near it, were told. Mr. 
Garrison shared and enjoyed the recital of 
the pain and peril not less than he did that 
of the wonderful triumph at last. How 
little they thought who were present, that 
many of them were looking their last on the 
serene and henored face which had never 
quailed before a mob! L. 8. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. GOVERNOR TALnor and her daughter 
registered as voters in Billerica, Mass, 

Mrs. WITTENMYER delivered the annual 
address before the Minnesota State Conven- 
tion at Northfield, on the 23d ult. 

Mary W. CLARKE, last year’s prophetess 
at Vassar College, has become a leading 
teacherin the Morristown (N. J.) female 
institute, 

Miss Mary C. Weuixs takes the $200 
prize for the best entrance examination at 
Smith College. She is a Hartford high- 
school graduate, and daughter of Lawyer 
Roger Welles, of that city. 

Mrs. Appa Gov._p Wootson read an 
original poem, written for the occasion by 
invitation of the society, at the semi-centen- 
nial of the Unitarian society of Concord, 
N. H., held in the church Oct. 11. 

Mrs. Mirtam M. Cone, whose wisdom 
and wit made a delightful feature of the 
Woman’s JournNAL during the first two 
years of its existence, is at Shoreham, Vt., 
getting rid of rheumatism and chills; but 
full of all her old wealth of good spirits 
and brillianey. 

Mrs, Carouine A. Mason received this 
summer a letter from the poet-laureate of 
England, acknowledging in a very gratify- 
ing manner the receipt of a recently pub- 
lished sonnet of hers ‘Tennyson and the 
Violets,” (suggested by an incident related 
by James T. Fields in his lecture upon the 
great poet.) 

Miss Mary F. Eastman lectured at the 
Town Hall, Flushing, on Friday evening, 
to a large and appreciative audience. The 
Flushing Zvening Journal says: “Her style 
of delivery is accurate and admirable, and 
her remarks are sound and full of interest 
and instruction. The audience was emin- 
ently delighted with her effort. 

Martua Hauuetr Horrenpen, M.D., 
graduate of the Cleveland Homeopathic 
Medical College, Ohio, has filled the office 
of county physician of Pima County, Arizo- 
na Territory, for the term of one year end- 
ing August last. Dr. Hoffenden will be 
remembered by our Indianapolis readers as 
a student of Dr. J. T. Boyd, of that city, 
some ten years ago. 

Mrs. Mary E. Hacaarr, late editor of the 
Woman’s Tribune, made the welcoming 
speech to Mrs. President Hayes at the 
Women's Department of the Indiana Indus- 
trial Exposition. Mrs, Haggart is a fluent 
and eloquent speaker, and used the oppor- 
tunity to claim the influence of Mrs. Hayes 
to secure honor to the woman who works, 
and to have her social rank not lower than 
that accorded to idle and fashionable 
women. 





Mrs. ANNrE A. Preston's pleasant, fine- 
ly written, moral and religious sketches are 
not only extensively copied in the United 
States and Canada, but come back to us 
week by week jr the English papers. For 
all ages the y‘iter with the happy faculty 
of telling yood short stories in a graceful 
way is the one whois most read and who 
succeeds in getting the nearest to the heart 
of the people. Persistent, conscientious 
work always finds its sure reward. 

Miss Harrietr E. Sranvoy, youngest 
daughter of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
gave her first lyceum lecture for the season 
at Johnstown, N. Y., subject: ‘(Edmund 
Burke.” <A fine, appreciative audience 
greeted her. The lecture was highly praised 
as a faithful and careful study of her sub- 
ject. Her manner and delivery are easy, 
and without affectation. Miss Stanton is a 
graduate of Vassar, and left that college 
with the love and esteem of her teachers 
and associates. Afterward she took a year 
of study at Boston University school of Or- 
atory. Thus equipped she has a wide field 
of usefulness before her, and of personal 
profit also. Success to her. 

Miss CuristTinE Lapp, the young lady to 
whom the trustees of John Hopkins Uni- 
versity voted an honorary stipend and an 
invitation to continue her mathematical 
studies at that institution, has just left her 
Connecticut home to begin her work at the 
University. Her great mathematical abilitv 
has been particularly shown in an original 
solution of a famous geometrical problem, 
which solution, published in a journal of 
mathematics, has attracted earnest attention 
both here and abroad. Miss Ladd has been 
invited to take a special course at Harvard, 
under the teaching of Professor Peirce, and 
she has also received marks of appreciation 
from Europe. She was graduated by Vas- 
sar, and is accomplished in Greek and Latia 
as well as in mathematics. She is, indeed, 
a very clever person—‘‘for a girl”; and it is 
suggested by a rash and jealous mathemati- 
cian of the stronger sex that ‘‘she is a Ladd 
after all!” 
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POETRY. 


THE SEPTEMBER DAY. 


In the morning—golden skies, 

Where no trace of shadow lies; 

Mists upon the mountains clinging; 

Sweet-voiced birds their matins singing; 

Dew-like diamonds ‘neath our feet; 

Oh! September morn is sweet! 

At the noontide—flelds at rest, 

Cradling sunshine on their breast; 

In the meadow nodding grasses, 

Freshening where the brooklet passes; 

Butterflies now here, now there;— 

Oh! September noon is fair! 

At the sunset hour—she, 

Waiting ‘neath our trysting tree; 

Twilight shadows dropping nearer; 

Stolen moments, each one dearer; 

Hand in hand and side by side; 

Oh! how glad the eventide! 
—Exchange. 

















me 
For the Woman's Journal. 
THE SEASONS, 


BY ANNIE PARKER. 


SEPTEMBER. 

There are tokens in nature of death: 

There is beauty strange on the leaf; 

And the fullness of the year, is crowned 

With mingled happiness and grief. 

OCTOBER. 

The fruited boughs are bent to the earth; 

All the work of the year is done; 

And tranquil nights follow peaceful days, 

On the going down of the sun. 
NOVEMBER. : 

There is frost at the break of the day, 

But its jewels are spoiled by the sun, 

The bright leaves gone,—December draws near, 

For the year’s course is nearly run. 
DECEMBER. 

Snow buries all that the year has known, 

Yet the stars with steadier ray 

Shine through the cold at the last of the year, 

As they did its earliest day. 


JUDGE MANOTTE’S SOAP 
WOMAN. 


It is doubtful if the Judge would have 
felt as much surprised to hear his wife say 
she was going to make a voyage to Europe, 
as to hear her say she was going to make 
soap! They had not been very long mar- 
ried then, and the Judge was not yet con- 
versant with the full catalogue of that thor- 
oughly home-made woman's accomplish- 
ments. She had been one of the five daugh- 
ters of a widow, left while her children 
were wee bit girls, in very straitened cir- 
cumstances. The way the mother reared 
them up to true and useful womanhood 
was a marvel of perseverance, industry and 
economy. She managed to have them well 
educated for the times, and saw them all 
married into the best circles, and occupying 
positions of respectability and influence. 
Judge Manotte’s wife was the youngest of 
the widow’s daughters, and it was thought 
she had made the best match of the five. 
The Judge’s place was one of the pleasant- 
estin the thrifty village, which has since 
assumed the more ambitious name of city. 
He had been gently born and raised, went 
early to college, and from thence to his pro- 
fession aslawyer. Manual toil was a stranger 
to him, yet he was a man of industry, in 
no sense given to profuseness of expendi- 
ture. He approved and admired his wife’s 
general prudence in housekeeping, and 
spoke with pride to his guests of the excel- 
lent food with which his board was spread, 
as the work of her own hands, Mrs. Manotte 
might have kept servants. I think the 
Judge would have been better satisfied if 
she would have had a girl—all the ladies of 
her position had one or more—but she de- 
clared with decision, pretty early in their 
wedded life, that she would not be bothered 
with servants as long as she had health to 
do her own work. The exercise was no 
more than she needed for her own benefit. 

Mrs. Manotte had a will and way of her 
own, as this little tale will bear abundant 
evidence. The Judge made this discovery 
pretty early. He could doubtless make a 
moving plea in acourt room, but he was 
aware he could make no plea to move his 
wife when she was fully bent upon a certain 
course. 

But yet when Mrs. Manotte, over the 
breakfast table of a fair April morning, an- 
nounced her intention of making a barrel of 
soft soap, the Judge looked as if stricken 
with a sudden palsy. I doubt if he would 
have worn a more rueful face had his best 
law suit gone against him. 

“And I hope you will help me all you 
can,” added the earnest woman, on thoughts 
of economy, ashes and grease intent. 

‘‘Indeed, 1 can render you no assistance 
whatever!” returned the Judge, in sharper 
tones than his wife had ever heard him 
speak before. Her calm blue eyes surveyed 
him with unruffled composure, but there 
was not in look or bearing one symptom of 
wavering from her purpose. 

“Then I must go about the job alone,” 
she said quietly. 

“I beg you will do nothing of the kind,” 
continued the Judge, something very like a 
frown contracting his brow; ‘‘I am perfect- 
ly willing to buy all the soap we need, and 
what useshould we have for the vile, sloppy 
stuff the ruff-scuff use!” 

“Soft soap was good enough for my 
mother, and it is good enough for her 
daughter,” returned Mrs. Manotte, with a dig- 
nity approaching sternness. ‘‘Ishall make 
no vile, sloppy stuff, but an article far more 
efficacious for cleansing clothes and for va- 














rious household purposes, than anything to 
be bought at stores. Are you aware how 
much money we paid out for soap last year, 
Mr. Manotte?” 

“No,” said the Judge, ‘‘and it doesn’t 
matter.” 

‘Indeed, I think it does matter,” said the 
wife. ‘‘However much money people may 
have, they are never justified in wasting it. 
So I hope you will call at the groceries as 
you go down town this morning, and see if 
you can procure three molasses hogsheads.” 

“Three molasses hogsheads!” exclaimed 
the Judge ina tone of mingled terror and 
dismay, ‘‘do you then purpose to manufac- 
ture the article by wholesale? I shall next 
be invited to peddle soft soap by the gallon 
from door to door.” 

The wife laughed gleefully at her hus- 
band’s rueful apprehensions, and asked: 
‘Don’t you know that I must set up a 
leach?” 

*A leech, in old parlance, means an un- 
derstrapper of a Dr.” said the Judge, mood- 
ily. 
ye well, I mean a mash-tub,” returned 

Mrs. Manotte. ‘‘Perhaps two hegsheads will 
answer; one forthe ashes—the other to hold 
the soap.” 

The Judge went out without further 
words; his wife did not know whether he 
would heed her request or not, but rather 
thought he would. She was right in this 
supposition. Within an hour a dray dump- 
ed two hogsheads and a tight barrel in the 
back yard. Mrs. Manotte at once attired 
herself in a short, steut dress, a long, black, 
poke bonnet, shut up the front of the house 
and retired to the scene of her proposed la- 
bors. She drew a pair of her husband's 
old leather gloves on to her hands, adjusted 
some blocks of wood, and trundled a hogs- 
head into position. Then she arranged 
some bricks in the bottom of it, and cover- 
ed them with straw, that the lye from the 
leached ashes might be clear as it trickled 
through. She recollected when a little girl 
of her mother putting her into the old fami- 
ly mash-tub, which served for a score of 
years, and telling her how to adjust the 
bricks and straw in proper fashion. 

Next she got a great hod and commenced 
to fill the hogshead with ashes. She work- 
ed with such vigor that a tremendous dust 
was raised in the back yard. People going 
past in the street outside sneezed and cough- 
ed, and wondered what was going on at 
Judge Manotte’s place. 

But Mrs. M. was absorbed in the work of 
the hour to utter obliviousness of the fact 
that from the second story of the mansion 
just across the area from her own, curious 
and puzzled eyes were fastened on her and 
her movements. In her wash room, two 
kettles set in arches were heating the water 
to drench the dry ashes. She had to climb 
into achair to pour each pailful on to the 
leach. Certainly to unfamiliar eyes, her 
work might seem strange and mysterious. 

The Sequin girls, at the chamber windows 
opposite, with tatting and crochet, could at 
length contain their surprise and wonder no 
longer. 

*‘Do let us call mother,” one of them ex- 
claimed, ‘‘and see if she can unriddle the 
mystery, and tel! us the meaning of the op- 
erations over in Judge Manotte’s back yard.” 

“I think the judge has got a Paddy 
woman to make some sort of compost for 
his pear trees,” said the other. 

While the two girls gazed, astiff pole was 
plunged into the fuming hogshead, and the 
mass vigorously punched and shaken by the 
stout worker. 

‘She is a Hercules,” they said. ‘‘What 
muscle those Irish women have. Mrs, Ma- 
notte is a worker herself, and she wouldn’t 
hire a woman to sit still.” 

But now the woman disappeared for a 
while, and when next she came in view she 
had under her arm an auger and axe, in one 
hand a smooth billet of wood, and in the 
other a huge red hot poker. The two girls 
gave a little scream at this sight, but the 
worker heard it not, her head enveloped in 
the black, poke bonnet. She proceeded to 
bore through the billet of wood by means 
of the flaming poker, while the smoke as it 
burned its way, made a dubious blue cloud 
about her head. 

“I declare things are getting desperate 
down there,” cried the younger girl. “I 
believe some infernal witch-work is going 
on; I will have mother called.” 

Mrs. Sequin was summoned. She wasa 
a city-bred woman, first and last, and the 
proceedings in Judge Manotte’s back-yard 
were as mysterious to her as to her young 
daughters. 

‘‘What the woman is doing, I don’t know,”’ 
she said, ‘‘but she works with a will. I 
should like to get her to do our spring clean- 
ing.” 

“It is very likely you can, mother,” said 
the elder daughter. ‘‘We will get father to 
inquire of Judge Manotte about the woman 
—if, indeed, she is canny.” 

Next there was a hole made by means of 
the auger in the lower part of the hogshead 
and the bored billet of wood driven soundly 
in, by aid of the axe, vigorously wielded by 
the woman’s lusty arm, and a whittled plug 
placed in the wooden spigot. 

‘‘What a great, stout creature,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Sequin. ‘‘She handles tools like a 
man!” 

Then more boiling water was dashed into 





the ash-filled hogshead till it stood seething 
and full to the very brim. And now all was 
silent and deserted in Judge Manotte’s back- 
yard. In the afternoon, Mrs. Manotte, 
richly dressed, was seen holding up her 
skirts, tip-toeing round the great hogshead, 
as if inspecting the work to see if it had 
been properly and thoroughly done. 

At avery early hour the next morning 
the Sequin girls heard noises in the back- 
yard, and sprung from bed to see if the 
witch was at her work again. Sure enough 
she was; they beheld a huge kettle swung 
on a stout pole between crotched stakes 
driven into the earth, and a pile of blazing 
fagots beneath it. 

‘There is her cauldron; I told you so,” 
said the younger girl, ‘‘and look at the pails 
of black liquid she is pouring into it, and 
the foul lumps and bones she is pouring 
from that greasy cask. An infernal broth 
that must be she is concocting.” 

‘‘And there is another barrel with the 
dark liquor dripping through the spigot,” 
said the older one. 

‘So there is,” exclaimed the younger; 
‘‘when did she fix that? What a vigorous 
creature! Shewould clean our whole house 
in twenty four hours, Let us call father, 
he knows most everything. 1’ll bet he can 
tell us what all this means.” 

So Mr. Sequin was brought to look down 
on the spectacle in Judge Manotte’s back- 
yard. 

“It beats the witches in Hecate all hol- 
low,” said the two girls in chorus, as their 
paternal parent entered the room. After 
quietly surveying the operations below a 
moment, he burst out laughing. 

‘“‘Why, the woman is making soft soap,” 
he said, ‘‘that is all. Ihave seen my old 
mother do it fifty times when I was a boy 
on the home farm; and that woman under- 
stands her business, too. I declare I’ll have 
her make up our ashes. Soft soap is better 
for a hundred purposes in a family than all 
your patent cleansers found at stores.” 

‘I wish you would, father,” said the 
younger daughter, ‘‘for it is firstrate fun to 
see her work; but what is she throwing old 
bones into the kettle for?” 

‘That is the grease; the lye will eat them 
all up. She has got a keg full of scraps. 
The result will be a barrel of good strong 
soft soap. Mrs. Manotte is a prudent wo- 
man. She was country-raised; her mother 
taught her to save meat-scraps for soap- 
grease, no doubt. That is the way all far- 
mers do, and make their own soap.” 

‘‘But Mrs. Manotte need not have done 
thus, as she is rich,” said Mrs. §S. 

“‘Yes, and always means to be,” said Mr. 
Sequin. ‘You know she does her house- 
work when she might have a dozen waiters 
if she wanted them. Now she has found a 
hand to work up her ashes into soap.” 

‘‘Mrs, Manotte is rather an odd woman,” 
remarked Mrs. Sequin. ‘‘I don’t think the 
judge is quite pleased with some of her 
ways.” 

Three days after Mrs. Manotte announced 
her intention of making soap, she called her 
husband to see the result, which was a hogs- 
head of rich brown liquid, smoothiand thick, 
exhaling a clean, atkaline odor, as it stood 
in a sunny nook of the back-yard. The 
judge gazed at it rather solemnly as his wife 
extolled its virtues and spoke exultingly of 
the ‘‘good luck” which had attended her ef- 
forts. 

*‘As we burn the best of wood the ashes 
were strong enough without potash, which 
makes soap biting and harsh. I add- 
ed astrong solution of borax, which will 
render it softer for the hands, and also in- 
crease its cleansing properties.” 

‘How much do you call it worth?” ask- 
ed the judge. 

“I do not purpose to sell it,” said the 
wife, ‘‘so you will not have the pleasure of 
peddling it out; but it will last two years, 
and save $40 or $50.” 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed the judge, 
with- a humorous twinkle in the corner of 
his eye. ‘‘l am lost in admiration and 
amazement at this achievement. Could I 
ever have imagined I should have a soap- 
maker for a wife?” 

Mrs. Manotte laughed; she knew the 
judge was rather pleased after all. Though 


his wife dismayed and almost shocked his | 


propriety sometimes, he had a certain quiet 
pride in her prowess. He never knew her 
to make an essay which ended in defeat; 
nothing she attempted ‘‘fell through.” If 
she could plan, she could also execute. A 
few days later asthe judge was walking 
home to dinner, he was accosted by Mr. 
Sequin. 

“Judge Manotte, will you have the kind- 
ness to give me the name of your soft-soap 
woman? Our folks accidentally saw her at 
work in your back-yard, and we want to 
employ her to make up ourashes. She isa 
splendid worker—such activity and strength , 
you don’t find many such in these days.” 

The judge was aghast at first; but he soon 
rallied, and said: “I will send her to you 
to-morrow morning, if you would like,” and 
Mr. Sequin went home to tell his wife 
“Judge Manotte’s soap woman would be on 
hand with the morrow.” 

The judge merely remarked to his wife at 
the dinner-table that Mrs. Sequin wished 
her to call at her house next morning, and 
Mrs. Manotte thought nothing strange of 
this. The ladies were acquainted, and at- 


tended the same church—Episcopal. Ac- 
cordingly Mrs. Manotte made ready at the 
time specified. The judge’s wife was a 
handsome, stylish woman when dressed. As 
she approached the door of her neighbor 
she noticed the front part of the house had 
a decidedly shut-up appearance, and she 
had to ring once and again for admittance. 
Within, the two girls were ‘‘peeping,”’ and 
beheld Mrs. Manotte, ‘‘dressed so grand” on 
the front step. 

‘‘How strange she should call at such an 
unseasonable hour,” they said: “I never 
knew her to do thus before, and when we 
are all in our worst clothes, with the parlors 
shut up, expecting the soap woman. It is 
too bad; how can we let her in!” 

But the bell rang again rather perempto- 
rily, Mrs. Manotte saying to herself ‘‘as they 
sent for me, and I have been at some trouble 
to call at this hour, why do they keep me 
waiting for entrance in this unseemly style?” 

“I must let her in,’’ said Mrs. Sequin,” or 
she may take offence, and Mrs. Manotte is 
too good a friend to lose, though it is strange 
she should call at such an untimely hour. 
Something particular may bring her.” 

So a blind was hastily opened in the par- 
lor and Mrs. Manotte admitted, while Mrs. 
Sequin excused delay by saying they had 
some unusual work claiming their attention 
that morning, and told the girls aside if the 
soap-woman came, to show her the ashes 
and scraps in the area, and set her to work 
at once. Then she returned to the parlor 
with Mrs. Manotte, who was unaccountably 
silent and rather stiff at length, as she 
asked : . 

‘*Was there anything particular you wish- 
ed, Mrs. Sequin?” and that lady answered, 
“Oh, no, Mrs. Manotte,” as she bowed her 
visitor out. 

Mrs. M. walked homewards feeling rather 
vexed. 

“I thought you said Mrs. Sequin wished 
to see me,” she remarked to the judge in 
the evening. 

“So Mr. Sequin informed me,” was the 
response, “‘then she did not see fit to em- 
ploy you?” 

“Employ me?” echoed Mrs. Manotte, but 
the judge was inscrutable. 

The very next day Mr. Sequin sought out 
the judge and said: ‘‘Your soap-woman did 
not come yesterday; just tell me her where- 
abouts, if you please, that I may seek her 
out.” 

‘*he soap-woman has informed me that 
she went to your house yesterday morning, 
but your wife did not say anything about 
wishing her services; I believe virtually de- 
clined them.” 

“It is not so,” said Mr. Sequin, ‘I fear 
the woman is not to be relied on.” 

“T never knew her to break her word; she 
is rather a wilful woman, but by no means 
an untruthful one,” the judge said, with 
that sly twinkle in his eye which his neigh- 
bor had learned carried a meaning of its 
own. 

Mr. Sequin went homeand asked his wife 
if she had had any callers yesterday? 

“Only Mrs. Manotte,” was the answer, 
“and she came before nine o’clock in the 
morning; I never knew her to call at such 
an unseasonable hour before. I thought 
something special had brought her, but she 
did no errand.” 

Mr. Sequin roared. 

‘‘Why, she was the soap-woman, wife,” 
he said. 

Then he related what Judge Manotte had 
just been saying to him, and it seemed 
plain. The judge had played a practical 
joke on his wife; he was fond of such, but 
they were never instigated by a malicious 
or vindictive spirit. She proved herself a 
match for him in this instance. One day at 
an hour when the streets were fullest of 
people, she asked her husband if he would 
‘take something to Mrs. Sequin for her?’ 
and he signified his readiness to do so. 

‘‘What is it?” he asked. 

“You will find it on the area steps,” she 
answered, quietly. 

It was two buckets of soap! His word 
was given, and he kept it, as a man of hon- 
or and a ‘‘judge”’ should do. So he came 
within one of being a soft soap peddler. 

WORDS OF COMFORT. 





Epitors JoURNAL:—If the following ex- 
tracts from a private letter can be of as 
much use to othersas they have been to me, 
they well deserve aplacein your columns :— 


I am sorry the problem of life puzzles 
you so sore Mi and wish I could do more 
towards unfolding the mystery. I-suppose 
no one that thinks is perfectly satisfied with 
what life brings to her, and the use made of 
it. Few realize the thrill, glow, and joy of 
existence, and I think the secret lies mainly 
in the fact that our spiritual perceptions be- 
come clearer and keenér in proportion to 
the use made of them, and as we know 
the aspirations and needs of individual life, 
we feel the hindrances and fetters to its de- 
velopment. I mean, realizing what may be 
the full growth of germs and the impossi- 
bility of reaching it, a sort of sadness steals 
over the spirit, and anything less seems 
hardly worth striving for. It seems to me 
the only way to reap satisfaction in this life 
is, to be sure that failure to attain does not 
mean lack of endeavor. 

Since we must work solely in the grooves 
in which fortune has placed us, let us work 
smoothly and easily, and therefore well, ad- 





justing the various influences and annoy- 


—__ 


ances to which we are subjected, so that the 
constant friction shall not wear away the 
substance. I know when one has “high 
ideals, it is very hard if immediate surround. 
ings seem not stepping-stones by which we 
climb to them, but if allowed to choose we 
might utterly fail to find the path that leads 
to heaven. I do not mean that heaven be- 
ee the abode of the blessed, but the 
heaven of thought, content, satisfaction 

joy and peace —the special heaven nec. 
essary to our individuality —that state of 
being which meets all the requirements of 
our peculiar nature. Heaven, after all, is 
only a deepening consciousness of the ever. 
lasting right, and what seems to be only 
stumbling blocks and delays may prove the 
necessary discipline, that where there js 
growth there may be corresponding strength 

not mere vitality, but strong, healthy, vig. 
orous life. a 

To distrust our place, to feel it is not eon. 
ducive to our needs, is not unly unwise, but 
wrong, because often it creates a morbid. 
ness in the mind, and the result is stagnation 
of power. I know only too well the inspir- 
ation that comes to us through friends, the 
hallowed communion of congenial hearts 
the hour of noble thoughts, when the right 
is so clearly seen and so easily followed: 
when the spirit soars, bathed in a flood of 
rapture; moments when death has no sting 
and life no regret, when we do not feel that 
it is only the untiring, patient effort by 
which we can hope to scale sublime heights, 
but when we mount, as it were, on wings 
and inhale the ether of the mountain-tops, 
and our whole being is pervaded by a sense 
of freedom; moments when we actually 
live and know that existence means ecstacy. 
But such momentsare the divine interludes 
that rest the soul. Most of the time we 
gird the armor of character tight about us 
and stand ever with undimmed faith and 
determined purpose to fight our’ own life 
battle. In the main, life, development, 
re. mean work, steady struggle, and 

have come to see it is wasted power to idly 
regret that God or chance placed us in 
homes not suited to our mental calibre. To 
live best we should live simply, naturally, 
and in such perfect accord with our own 
souls, that weshall not be drifted hither and 
thither by adverse winds, without guide or 
purpose, but trim our sails to meet the 
storms and bide calmly until such time as 
we can unerringly steer our course to ex- 
plore unknown seas, 

I do feel earnestly that we must weave 
our life web out of materials close at hand, 
even if some of the threads are coarse and 
tangled, and we must not sigh because the 
texture is not fine. Let it be lasting and 
who will upbraid? 

Idid not mean to write you a sermon, 
and years ago I should have written differ- 
ently, but I have been brought slowly to 
see that all any one really possesses is to- 
day, and if we fulfill its duties and accept its 
pleasures aright, the record of years will at- 
test genuine worth. 


“DULL TOOLS FOR BUYING.” 


The article with the above heading in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL of Sept. 20, as well as 
the whole series of articles in the Tridune 
from which it is copied, makes the asser- 
tion, without one word of proof, that a gold 
basis money is the most uniform, and a gov- 
ernment issue the most fluctuating of cur- 
rencies. We challenge the hard money 
writers to show periods of equal length 
when there were’less violent fluctuations in 
prices than during the suspension of specie 
payments by England, France and the Uni- 
ted States in the presentcentury. It is true 
there were, owing to real or supposed ne- 
cessities of the governments, a gradual and 
uniform increase and decrease of prices, 
but there were few of the violent fluctua- 
tions attendant on a bank credit currency. 

The article next tries to prove that labor- 

ers are all wrong in making complaints in 
times of low prices, and being satistied 
when prices are good, and assures them that 
they ought to have complained when prices 
were high and been very happy during the 
last few years of low prices! But exper- 
ience and common sense show that as the 
positions of employer and employee are 
readily interchangeable in this country so 
their interests are indissolubly connected. 
When wages and produce are rising the pro- 
ducing classes (laborers and their employ- 
ers) get a greater, and the merely consum- 
ing classes a less share of the returns of in- 
dustry and vice versa. 
Supposing that a gold basis system means 
a continually dearer money and that a gov- 
ernment currency means a continually 
cheaper money, which system will most fa- 
vor the interests of humanity? J. Stuart 
Mill proves, Chap. III, Book 4, that the 
tendency of modern civilization is to enrich 
the possessors of acquired capital at the ex- 
pense of the employing and laboring classes. 
In this country of free sales the landlord 
class and the interest receiving class have 
identical interests. On the above supp0- 
sition a government money would tend to 
counteract this injustice and benefit human- 
ity, while a gold system would tend to in- 
tensify it and render it more disastrous. 

It is true some ignorant or unprincipled 
men, (but not the leaders or the mass of the 
National Greenback party) desire a wild in- 
flation of money and repudiation of con- 
tracts. But how can we wonder at this 
when those who profess to be the educated 
and higher classes of the community, speak 
as if the best money were that which puslies 
labor and its products down to the lowest 
point, and the most honest money were 
that which best subserves their own selfish 
interests? Rost. K. ToMLrnson. 





Brownsburg, Pa. 
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WHY FARMERS’ WIVES BECOME INSANE, 


In one of the late reports on insane asy- 
jums, the statement is made that the largest 
proportion of female inmates is from farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters. We have been 
0 accustomed to think of farmers, their 
wives and families, as the healthiest and 
sturdiest inhabitants of a country, that the 
statement astonished me. Butl began to 
open my eyes and look around, and one of 
the first things I saw was a buxom, fresh 
jass. full of life and vigor, transformed by 
farmhouse work intoa tired, nervous, pale, 
weak girl, in a few months. 

Are farmers’ wives cheerful? With the 
question in mind make an investigation. 
Some of them are cheerful. Those are who 
have farms successfully carried on by care- 
ful husbands, who only demand of their 
wives supervision of the “help,” of which 
plenty is furnished. 

But go through the country, observe the 
farm-wife carefully, and you will see gener- 
ally tired women,—tired women with care- 
worn faces and mechanical actions, going 
about their daily routine of hard duties, 

Is there any connection between this tire- 
some and unvarying drudgery and the 
meaningless jubber of an insane asylum? 
Perhaps there is a closer connection than 
farmers are aware of. Perhaps there is a 
predisposing cause of insanity in the con- 
stant pressure of anxiety and the vexatious 
care of an unvarying round of drudge-like 
duties, which hurries farmers’ wives to the 
asylum. 

Men may sneer at the idea of Woman’s 
work being so burdensome when they re- 
member their own laborious tasks. But 


sneering does not bring back the lost wits. 


of the wives to whom kitchen, pantry, 
milk-room, dining-room, suggest drudgery. 
The man has a constant change of scene 
with all the excitement incident thereto. 
He goes from breakfast to the plow, the 
harrow, and the constantly-varying duties 
of the farm. He comes in to dinner—if it 
is not on the table at the hour, he growls or 
looks sour—and to supper prepared for him, 
and after supper goes out to the barn or the 
neighbor’s dooryard to smoke a comforta- 
ble pipe and chat with the neighbor about 
the crops. 

The wife rises to kindle the fire, dress the 
children, cook breakfast, wash the dishes, 
sen the children to, school, get the dinner, 
wash the dishes,—and if there is a moment 
to spare betweeg dinner and supper, to 
spend it in sewing,—get supper, wash 
the dishes, put the children to bed,—and if 
a moment more offers, tu sew, besides tak- 
ing care of the morning and evening milk, 
gathering eggs, churning and working but- 
ter, anda hundred things that must be done 
every day, in exactly the same way and or- 
der,—and then, perhaps, meet the sour or 
disappointed looks of the lord of the manor 
if anything is amiss in all this endless detail 
of drudgery. 

She does not attend any lodge or society 
meeting; she visits a neighbor but very sel- 
dom, ‘‘she’s so busy;” she does not walk 
out after tea to meet a friend, to drive away 
care by social converse; her duties vex her 
till bedtime, when, anxious and careworn, 
it’s long ere she can sleep, or if she can, the 
teething baby or the sick child demands 
her care; and she may spend half the night 
in quieting it, to be roused from a troubled 
sleep all too soon, to get breakfast, etc., etc. 

I have known farmers to sneer at the idea 
of indoor work being laborious and hard, 
and even be boorish enough to jeer the 
hard-working wife for ‘‘making a mountain 
of a molehill.” But in point of exaction 
and wear upon the body and mind, the 
farmer’s work, though laborious, is easily 
borne by the constant shifting of the bur- 
den and change of duty and neighborly 
chit-chat in comparison with the wearisome 
sameness and petty drudgery of the farmer’s 
wife. 

Farm life ought to be the healthiest and 
the happiest of all lives,—and in the story- 
books it is so. 
tiresome work interspersed with recreation. 
A faithful portraiture of one year’s weary 
routine on the farm as it actually is in New 
England or the middle states, where the 
wife does all the house work and dairy 
work and the man does all the farm work 
would hardly be a profitable book to the 
publisher. But where Janet, the maid, 
does the dairy work in a scrupulously neat 
dairy and the housewife Superintends all 
matters connected with the house; where 
there are ‘“‘harvest homes” and excursions 
and visiting; where the dull routine of irk- 
some duties is broken up and enlivened by 
recreation,—there is a charming and attrac- 
tive picture. And why should not this 
charming picture be a reality? 

The farmer who loves his wife and cares 
for her welfare sees, with anxiety, her 
cheeks losing their freshness and her spirits 
their elasticity. He consults the doctor, 
who recommends iron or quinine or some 
drug; aud the tonic seems for a while to be 
the very thing needed, but it soon loses its 
power and he begins to think she is going 
into a decline, and she feels it. 

Happier and better advice than any pre- 
scription of iron or bitters for the overtaxed 
woman would be: ‘‘Hitch up* the bay mare 
to the wagon and take your wife for a drive, 
not once nor twice, but often. Make recrea- 


The books tell of arduous, 





tion for the tired woman. Take her with 
you when you go to buy a new horse or 
mowing machine. Take her to the town. 
Break up the monotony of her life indoors. 
Relieve the cqnstant pressure and you will 
see the bloom return to her cheeks and the 
freshness to her spirits.” Endless monoto- 
ny will wear the fiber of any mind and 
cause aberration or else react on the body 
and create disease. 

Recreation for the farmers’ wives would 
not remove every cause of disease or insani- 
ty; but if farmers would plan recreation 
for their wives and families, they would re- 
move one cause of despondency, gloom 
and sickness from their houses. They 
would do much to avert the calamity of aber- 
ration of mind and prostration of spirits.— 
New York Observer. 
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COLLYER ON HIS OWN MINISTRY. 


I said there was a vastly human relation, 
so has ours been, and we could not have 
made it otherwise if we hadtried. You have 
never held meas one set apartiand above you, 
who could not laugh on occasion, or touch 
the springs of laughter, or love old ballads 
that have poured from the living hearts of 
the people, or be touched by noble music, 
or witness a wholesome play, or could stay 
to the supper, but go out before the dance, 
or could eat only cresses and lentils like the 
old anchorites, or could tell stories to the 
children that had nothing at all to do with 
Moses and the prophets, or be interested be- 
yond measure, when! young men and maid- 
ens God had made for each other caught 
the secret he had kept for the true moment. 
In all these things it has been my pride and 
joy to be one with you, to the peril, I sup- 
pose of what some men may Call my ministe- 
rial dignity. But 1 have always believed that 
the nearer a minister could come to his people 
in every Wholesome human way the more 
surely he could help them and they could 
help him, and the record this church has 
made through all these years—I say it with 
proud humility, thanking God—has justified 
our faith in such wholesome human ways. 
And as I have tried to be one with you and 
you with me on the sunny side of life, so we 
have been one in our sorrow and pain, and 
losses that have made our homes dark and 
left us to weep over our graves as if the dust 
was our whole treasure. I think, indeed, 
though perhaps I should not say so, that 
this was one of the hurts that would not 
heal, and compelled me unknown to my- 
self to think of a change--that so many 
homes now look out toward graves, and 
while each little cluster or lone mound is 
yours, they are all mine in some sense; all 
their shadows touched me, and many a time 
as I have left your homes it was with a sob, 
for I have seen the picture of a vanished 
dear face, or been aware of a haunting, and 
it grew intoa great trouble which was like 
to overcome me, and a dim dream of another 
man who could hear more distinctly the 
voice of the Lord, ‘Let the dead bury their 
dead, follow thou me”-—a man whose heart 
would not be holden by these far-reaching 
traditions and histories of bereaven lives; 
who could say every word I have said, and 
more and better, about the immortal hope 
and joy, and bring to it the fearless touch 
of a beautiful unconsciousness, 
deed, we have been together and very near 
in sorrow in these bereavements, in the vast 
calamities of the last six years, in the’ blot- 
ting out of our homes, and in the woful 
work before that, when the angel who slays 
took the eldest born out of so many homes 
and the land grew dark with death and dis- 
aster. And asl have been with you, so you 
have been with me. Havel needed succor, 
it was there. I know I have vexed you 
many atime, and hurt you, and you have 
held your own, I hope, and made the ac- 
count square. But it was all manfully done, 
and may help to prove that our friendship 
and fellowship were not devoid of a right 
austerity, and that we have not taken the 
fatal drift toward a society for mutual ad- 
miration.—From his Farewell Sermon to his 
Chicago People. 





AN ACQUISITION. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, has recently received a very interest- 
ing collection, consisting of two Babylonian 
cylinders and fifty-one tablets, for which it 
has been in negotiation during the past six 
months. They were purchased in London 
through the agency of Dr. Samuel Birch, of 
the British Museum. The collection origi- 
nally comprised a number of otLer cylinders 
and tablets, which were secured for the Eng- 
lish institution. It was brought from Mo- 
sul, the chief seat of the Pashalik of what 
was the center of Assyrian civilization by 
an Arab named Shemlech. The cylinders 
and tabletsare of baked clay, with the cunei- 
form characters incised upon them. The 
tablets relate chiefly to transactions between 
Babylonian merchants and with a banking 
firm established in Babylon. The cylinders 
bear public records, probably kings’ procla- 
mations. As the inscriptions have not been 
fully translated, it is to be hoped that an 
opportunity may arise in the future to have 
this work done. A full translation made 
in London would have cost as much as the 
objects themselves, but enough notes accom- 
pany the collection to give a good general 
idea of its contents. The tablets resemble 


Yes, in-- 


in shape small rectangular English biscuits, 
the tops and bottoms, on which the inscrip- 
tions are cut, being concave. They range 
in color from white through rose to brown, 
and in size from one and a half to two inches 
in width, and from two to two and a half 
inches in length. The “cylinders” are in 
shape like two truncated cones of equal size 
at their joined bases. The largest one has 
a diameter at this point of junction of about 
three inches, and at the top and bottom of 
two inches, the height being five inches. It 
is partly hollow, having an opening at one 
end. The smaller one is slightly less than 
five inches in height, bas a diameter at the 
center of about two inches and at the ends 
of one anda quarter inches. This one is 
sulid, and both are rose colored. 
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OVERWORKING YOUNG BRAINS. 





There is an increasing fear and dread of 
the evil results of over study. Hence the 
warnings of Professor Huxley in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly are timely, and should 
be heeded: 

The educational abomination of desola- 
tion of the present day is the stimulation of 
young people to work at high pressure by 
incessant and competitive examinations. 
Some wise man (who probably was not an 
early riser) has said of early risers in gener- 
al, that they ure conceited all the forenoon, 
and stupid all the afternoon. Now, wheth- 
er this 1s true of early risers in the common 
acceptation of the word or not, I wil! not 
pretend to say; but it is too often true of 
the unhappy children who are forced to 
rise too early in their classes. They are 
conceited all the forenoon of life, and stu- 
pid all its afternoon. The vigor and fresh- 
ness which should have been stored up for 
the purposes of the hard struggle for exist- 
ence in practical life, have been washed out 
of them by precocious mental debauchery, 
by book gluttony and lesson-hibbing Their 
faculties are woru out by the strain put 
upon their callow brains, and they are de- 
moralized by worthless, childish triumphs 
before the real work of life begins. I have 
no compassion for sloth, but youth has 
more need for intellectual rest than age; 
and the cheerfulness, the tenacity of pur- 
pose, the power of work, which make many 
a successfu! man what he is, must often be 
placed to the credit, not of his hours of in- 
dustry, but to that of his hours of idleness, 
in boyhood, Even the hardest worker of 
all, if he has to deal with auything above 
mere details, will do well, now and again, 
to let his brain lie fallow for a space. The 
next crop of thought will certainly be all 
the fuller in the ear, and the weeds fewer. 
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HOW WOMEN DO VOTE. 





In Kansas the law provides that the signa- 
tures of women shail be requisite to a peti- 
tion asking for a dram-shop, before that 
boon shall be conferred upon any given com- 
munity. This arrangement wrought such 
mischief with the liquor-dealers, that they 
secured an amendment exempting large 
towns from such bondage. But in smail 
towns and villages it has greatly interfered 
with the traffic, and has so educated public 
sentiment that prohibition can—with im 
punity,—form the theme of a governor's 
inaugural, and Kansas is on the war-path 


' for a law hardly less stringent than that of 


of Maine. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, a few weeks since, 
as a test of popular opinion, the women 
voted on the license question; twelve de- 
claring in favor of saloons and eight hun- 
dred against them. In Newton, lowa, at 
an election ordered by the council, 172 men 


4 voted for license to 319 against—not two to 


one against it; while the women’s vote 
stood one in favor to 394 against licensing 
saloons. In Kirkville, Mo., ten women fa- 
vored the liquor traffic, twenty declined to 
declare themselves, and five hundred wanted 
‘‘no license.”’ In our Illinois campaign, 
which resulted in 95,000 names of women 
who expressed their wish to vote against 
saloons, not one woman in ten declined to 
affix her name to our petition.—F. Z. Wil- 
lard, from Fourth of July address at Wood- 
stock, 
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COLORADO PEAKS AND PARKS, 





From Mount Linco!n, in Colorado, two 
hundred peaks may be seen, some 16,000 
feet above tide-water, it issaid; and twenty- 
five of 14,000 feet and upwards. There are 
probably but few peaks in the Alps higher 
than Pike’s Peak, the Sierra Blanca or Un- 
compagree Peak; while the average altitude 
of our Rocky Mountains exceeds that of the 
Alps by two or three thousand feet—the 
mean altitude of the former being set down 
at between 10,000 and 12,000 feet, and that 
of the latter between 8,000 and 9,000 feet. 
Then there are such valleys as the Boulder 
Cafion, near Denver; the Grand Cafion of 
the Arkansas, where, through walls some 
3,000 feet in height, the river cuts its course 
out toward the open prairie; the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado, and that of the 
Yellowstone. 

Of parks that remind us of the lost para- 
dise of Eden, there are notafew. Such is 
Estes Park, at the base of Long’s Peak, the 
subject of one of Bierstadt’s Rocky Moun- 
tain pictures, and where the Earl of Dun 
raven has an American estate It is a park 
of parks, with vales adorned with groves 
and streams opening into it; the whole form- 
ing a delightful and popularsummer resort. 
There are North, Middle, South and San 





Luis Parks, stretching across Colorado. 


There is Monument Park, with its quaint 
natural monuments, claiming wonder and 
admiration, while adjoining are ‘‘The Gar- 
den of the Gods,” Glen Eyry and Manitou, 
and these but a few days’ ride from New 
York or Boston. Farther north is the great 
and wonderful Yellowstone National Park; 
and passing to the Pacific slope, in Califor- 
nia, the Yosemite Valley. These are sam- 
ples of the larger parks, while there are 
hundreds and thousands of smaller ones. — 
Cor. Examiner and Chronicle. 
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THE KITCHEN SET TO MUSIC, 


At the Five Points House of Industry, of 
the trustees of which Mr. Morris K. Jesup 
is President, sixteen girl scholars, picked 
from the different classes, gave an exhibi- 
tion recently of the Kitchen Garden sys- 
tem of teaching household work as adopted 
by Miss E. Huntingdon, of the Wilson Mis- 
sion. Miss Wickman and Miss Van San- 
vord, graduates of Miss Huntingdon’s nor- 
mal class, conducted the exercises. The 
scholars of the Mission were seated on a gal- 
lery at the north end of the chapel,and a ta- 
ble was placed in the centre with seats around 
for the children giving the exhibition. The 
ages of the girls ranged from fourteen years 
down to six. Songs were sung by them 
during the whole of the exhibition, each 
department having its own music. The 
girls were first examined on the different 
kinds of wood used in kitchen-ware. After 
the examination they broke into a song and 
vigorously scrubbed the table with little 
scrubbing brushes. The next song was a 
caution against the careless use of matches, 
and then came table-laying. Breakfast was 
laid on little tables with a song relating the 
morning duties of a good cook; the table 
for a dinner of three courses was laid while 
a song enumerating the numerous good 
qualities of salt was sung. After examina- 
tions on the duties of table-waiting the 
dishes were washed and put away and bed- 
making was in order. A little bed was 
placed on the table and one girl made it 
while the others sang her progress, The 
last part of the programme was washing. 
Each child was supplied with a little wash- 
tub and board, and two small bags contain- 
ing fine and coarse clothes. These they 
washed and hung on a line to dry with all 
the skill of veterans. The children were 
remarkably clean and tidy. and evidently 
enjoyed their lessons.--7'’he World. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 
Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and2to4p.m. ly10 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. Mm., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS, 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. 
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HYGi¥NIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co, 

6 East 14th St.,N.¥.Clty 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


Miss Bates offers the “ALpHa” a perfect fitting un- 
dervest of all wool and merino, combining warmth, 
elasticity of fabric and durability; also her 


New Waist 


just perfected, which is the best substitute fos 
corsets of any waist before invented. 


Union Corsets 


sets constructed on Hygienic laws for sale, and made 
to order. A variety of waists on exhibition and for 
sale. Measures taken and ladies fitted to corset 
waist or ‘“‘Alpha”’ suits at their residences when pre- 
ferred, Send for circular, 

Room 7, 129 Tremont Street. 38 














$5 to $20 Famatihoms, Gamples worth 9 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO'S 


Summer Books. 


John Burroughs. 
WAKE-ROBIN. Illustrated $1 50 
BIRDS AND POETS 150 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY 1 80 


“Full of delicious out-door feeling. To read them 
is like wandering in the woods and fields.”— Boston 
Transcript. 


W. D. Howells. 


VENETIAN LIFE. 12mo. 2 00 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 12mo. 2 00 
SUBURBAN SKETCHES. 12mo. 2 00 
THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 12mo. 2 00 

Tue Same. 18mo. 1 25 
A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 12mo. 20 
Tue Same. 18mo. 125 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK 200 
Charles Dudley Warner. 
MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN 1 00 
SAUNTERINGS 1 25 
BACK-LOG STUDIES 150 
BADDECK 1 00 
IN THE LEVANT 2 00 
BEING A BOY , 100 
IN THE WILDERNESS 75 
George E. Waring, Jr. 
A FARMER'S VACATION 3 00 
WHIP AND SPUR 1 25 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS 55 
THE BRIDE OF THE RHINE 150 

Lucy Larcom. 

’ OADSIDE POEMS for Summer Travelers 1 00 
HILLSIDE AND SEASIDE in Poetry 2 00 


H. D. Thoreau. 


WALDEN, OR, LIFE IN THE WOODS 150 
A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MER- 
RIMACK RIVERS 150 
EXCURSIONS IN FIELD AND FOREST 1 50 
THE MAINE WOODS 1 50 
CAPE COD 1 50 
A YANKEE IN CANADA 1 50 
LETTERS AND POEMS 150 


Various, 

ONE SUMMER. A story 1 
ONE YEAR ABROAD 1 
MRS. THAXTER’S ISLESOFSHOALS' 12 
MISS JEWETI"S DEEPHAVEN 1 
JAMES’S TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES 2 
SHAIRP’S POETIC INTERPRETATION 


OF NATURE 1 25 
MRS. WHITNEY’S LESLIE GOLDTH- 

WAITE ; 1 50 
MRS. (THACHER) HIGGINSON’S SEA- 

SHORE AND PRAIRIE 1 00 

AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 

NEW ENGLAND 1 50 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 150 
MIDDLE STATES 1 50 
MARITIME PROVINCES 1 50 


Full, precise, accurate, well equipped with maps 
and plans. 


SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 2 00 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO, Roston. 
THE NEW ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER, 


manufactured by Mrs. M. A. Kilgour, commends it- 
self at once to every lady suffering from weaknexs, 
ruptures or strains. 

or corpateney it has no rival, giving comfort and 
strength, besides holding the abdomen in the desired 
form. In fact, it i+ a perfect corset for the hips and 
abdomen. The increasing demand for this supporter 
is sufficient proof of its value. Invalids within the 
city proper fitted at their homes without extra charge, 
Ladies at a distance fitted with perfect accuracy by 
yee, for instructions in regard to measurement. 
Price, from $2 to $5; average, $3. 


ALSO CORSETS. 


A Combination Dress-Reform Corset. 








This is a 
new corset, thoroughly made, filled with the purest 
and most pliable whalebone, that will not 


reak, 
Bust adjustabie. 


Shoulder straps can be changed so 
as to make a most perfect shoulder brace when desir- 
ed. They are laced with elastic that will yield to the 
motion of the body; steels adjustable at the pleasure 
of the wearer; when worn without, the corset is soft 
and comfortable as a waist; when worn 1n, they are 
equal and, we claim, superior to any other corset. 
in the market. This corset is accepted by the most 
radical patrons of the stiff, regular corsets, while all 
advocates of dress reform hail it with delight. The 
corset for misses, on the same principle, has no equal. 

Also Dress Reform Novelties, Garments, etc. For 

articulars call on or address Mrs. M. A. KILGOUR. 

ombination Dress Reform Corset Co., 32 Winter 
street, Boston, Mass., Room F up 2 flights 


66 a weekin your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree, H. Hatuerr & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents: Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 4.M.,to 8 P.M. 








Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 6% p.m. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 





Boston, Oct. 11, 1879. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial maggunens, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing seuiitonens, and ap fe the 

usiness de nt of the , mus 
o Box Shs, ‘Boston. Teemittances LY R-. —— 
Letters or P. O. money orders may 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is — Pane aes 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt o 
he first subseription. The change of date —— on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. ipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
iration of their ———- ons and to forward money 
P. or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 














REMOVAL. 


The Woman’s Journal, after this week, 
will remove to No. 5 Park street, the next 
door to our present office. 

The New England Women’s Club and the 
Woman’s JourNAL have always occupied 
the same building, and now as the Club has 
taken the whole house at No. 5, the Jour- 
NAL goes with it. Correspondents and 
subscribers should note the change. L. s. 


—————— <Q 
AMERICAN ——— SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
T 


The announcement of the time and place 
of holding this meeting must be still defer- 
red. The committee were nearly unanimous 
in desiring to hold it at some point further 
South than such meetings have usually been 
held. The presence of the yellow fever has 
delayed a positive decision. The meeting 
will probably be held about the middle of 
November, and the place will be announced 


in due time. am se " 
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WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION 


That the women of the Christian Temper- 
ance Unions in the different States have 
shown commendable zeal, activity and perse- 
verance in the prosecution of their chosen 
work, no one can deny. But they have 
done more; they have shown political sa- 
gacity, which furnishes fresh proof of the 
ability and fitness of women to exercise 
political rights. 

The one standing objection to Woman 
Suffrage has been that the home was the 
province of women, and that if they at- 
tended to that they would have no time for 
politics. 

The women of the Christian Temperance 
Unions said: ‘“The home is the special care 
of women. Home protection shall be our 
watchword.” Under its banner ‘they have 
rallied an army larger in numbers than that 
which fought out the battles of the war of 
the Revolution. Like those old heroes 
they are ready to accept cold, hunger, fa- 
tigue, poverty, and death itself if only the 
home may be saved from the ruin which is 
caused by rum. “By that sign they will 
conquer.” In the open air, under tents, in 
churches and halls they hold their meetings. 
The older women who look back to the 
wrecked lives and homes which they have 
seen scattered everywhere, unite with the 
younger women who look forward in an 
earnest effort to secure safety for the new 
homes, and as far as possible, to protect 
and save the old ones. While in ten thou- 
sand families desolated by the sale of rum, 
heart-broken women and children pray for 
their success. 

These temperance women see that a bal- 
lot in their hands will be as effective to 
secure a prohibitory law, as it is in the 
hands of men. They have set themselves 
to accomplish this result with the steadfast- 
ness of purpose which is inseparable from 
those who believe with the heart. 

They know that each step towards the 
Suffrage for women in any direction is a 
step to their vote on the liquor traffic. 
Hence in this State this fall, Mrs. Liver- 
more, president, and Mrs. Barrett, secretary, 
of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., who saw 
that School Suffrage led to anti-liquor su f- 
frage, organized one hundred meetings and 
assigned to four women each twenty meet- 
ings, in which they were instructed to urge 
School Suffrage as a help to ‘‘Liquor Suf- 
frage.” 

Frances E. Willard, who wins by reason 
and logic and rare eloquence, held one set 
of these meetings. Mrs. Molloy, whose 
pathetic appeals move the hardest heart, 
held another. Mrs. 8. M. Perkins, who is 
well-known in the pulpit and on the plat- 
form, and Mrs. Hunt, of Hyde Park, who 
is less known, but who is a most effective 
speaker, each held another twenty meet- 
ings. These ladies went everywhere through 
the State, performing valuable work not 
only for the temperance cause, but for 
School Suffrage, urging both as a duty not 
less than as a right. 

All over the United States these Temper- 
ance Unions in the interest of their special 
cause, Protection for Home, are urging the 
right to vote. In Illinois, last winter, they 
stirred that great State as it was never stirred 
before. This year they will accomplish 
still more. Great credit is due to them for 
their faithful work. 

The very fact that they ask to vote to 





protect the home will win for them the sym- 
pathy of Suffrage voters among men, and 
so add to their temperance strength. They 
are on the right track. L. 8. 
—_————_ *e@eo-— 


THE EVENT OF THE WEEK, 


The Council of the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society, at a full meeting in this city on 
Wednesday, voted to admit women to the 
society whenever they should be found 
qualified, and the Board of Censors was in- 
structed to examine any and all women who 
apply for admission. Membership in this 
society is a guarantee that the physician is 
qualified to practice according to the allo- 
pathic system. Thus, one after another, 
the strongholds which shut women out of 
her natural fields of activity and use give 
way. There have been many thoroughly 
educated women physicians, but it has taken 
a whole generation to outgrow and over- 
come the prejudice which refused to recog- 
nize them as such. 


“Round and round we run, 
And ever the right comes uppermost 
And ever is justice done.” 





L, 8. 
—_——__--e ae —___—_- 


RECEPTION TO MRS. HOWE. 


The South Boston Woman Suffrage Club, 
at a pleasant festival last Friday evening gave 
a welcome and reception to Mrs. Howe, 
the President, on her return from an ab- 
sence of two years. 

Mrs. A. E. Newell, whose house has be- 
fore been opened to lighten and brighten 
the Suffrage work, opened it again for this 
occasion. It was made beautiful with flo- 
ral decorations, and the motto ‘‘Welcome 
Home” looked out above and from the 
midst of their bright colors. Rev. J. H. 
Wiggin, Vice-President of the club, was a 
good presiding officer that evening. Miss 
M. A. Lund played ‘‘Recollections of 
Home” on the piano. Speeches were made 
by Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Dr. 
Mary J. Safford, Dr. John H. Sherman, 
Judge Burnham, Rev. Frederic Hinckley, 
Charles K. Whipple, Mrs. Smith, of East 
Boston, all congratulating Mrs. Howe and 
the Club. Miss Osman recited ‘‘Perils of 
Mining;’ Miss Newell sang ‘‘A Little 
Mountain Lad,” and Mrs. M. F. Marching- 
ton, the popular soprano, brightened the 
company with two songs: ‘‘The Bark is 
Moving” and ‘‘Take Back the Ring.” Her 
accompanist was Mr. Edward T. Remick, of 
Chelsea. Letters were read from Kate Gan- 
nett Wells, Mary A. Livermore, Charles H. 
Codman, Abby W. May, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Lucretia Crocker, Frederick H. Henshaw, 
Col. T. W. Higginson and Ednah D. Cheney. 
The latter closed thus: ‘If I were to offera 
sentiment, it would be—Mrs,. Howe, who 
has proved that, in becoming a Suffragist 
and a leader in public life, one need lose 
neither the heart of a woman nor the graces 
of a lady.” Mrs. Howe followed in a grace- 
ful speech, touching here and there on the 
old-time indifference in South Boston, and 
comparing it to this delightful evidence of 
growth and interest. She gave little peeps 
at the far-off sights she had seen, and of the 
state of women in other countries. 

After Mrs. Howe's speech came abund- 
ance of ice cream, cake and fruit, and a so- 
ciable time which all enjoyed, and then the 
meeting came to an end. 

Mrs. Newell and her daughters deserve 
the thanks of all for whom they prepared 
so pleasant an evening. Like Mrs. Howe, 
they are old travellers, and the Sandwich 
Islands are as familiar to them as are the 
streets of South Boston; and through these 
ladies the good gospel of Woman’s Rights 
is read in these far-off islands. L. 8 

-——— -- 0 o—__—_ 


A VOTE OF THANKS, 


At the last regular monthly meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, on Fri- 
day the 3d inst., a vote of thanks was unan- 
imously passed to Mr. 8. C. Hopkins, a 
member of the committee (but absent at 
that meeting) for his faithful and invalua- 
ble service in systematizing and circulating 
“Tnstructions to Women how to Vote,” and 
attending to necessary correspondence. 

Mr. Hopkins left his own letters, involv- 
ing business, to lie unopened while he made 
sure that no woman in this State should fail 
to vote for lack of knowledge. Thirty-five 
thousand circulars were folded, put in enve- 
lopes, stamped and mailed. Hundreds of 
letters and postal cards were written and 
sent out and much time given to planning 
ways and means. 

Several faithful Suffrage women from 
this city and its neighborhood, worked at 
home and at this office, writing, folding and 
stamping in coéperation with Mr. Hopkins, 
giving whole days to this valuable work. 
Among these were Mrs. Everett and Miss 
Butterfield of Dorchester, Mrs. C. P. Nickles 
of Chelsea, Miss Wallcut and Miss Town. 
send of this city, a young lady from Charles- 
town, whose name I do not recall, and oth- 
ers devoted much time. 

But the task was Herculean. Days length- 
ened into weeks. Many hands would lImve 
made light work, but as those were wanting, 
Mr. Hopkins took the whole business to his 
own office, and then, still with the aid of 
elect women, finally sent the last circular in 
full time to serve its purpose. 

To all these faithful and willing helpers 





the consciousness of having rendered such 
service is its own exceeding great reward. 
L. 8. 
+e ——_—_——- 
MRS. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 


Mrs. Campbell has been obliged by ill 
health to relinquish her work in Rhode Isl 
and. For many years she has shrunk from 
no post, however arduous, if by standing to 
it she could bring help to the Suffrage cause. 
Whether it was to climb the snowy ranges 
of Colorado, or beat about among the cold 
stcrms of Maine, or to stifle with the Marsh- 
pee Indians, in Massachusetts, all the same 
she took up the toil with cheerful alacrity 
and hope. The hard work has at last told 
upon her, and she has gone to her son at 
Joliet, Ill., to rest and recuperate. She will 
be welcomed by a wide circle of friends 


when she returns to her chosen work. 
L. 8. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 





The fall canvass in this State promises to 
be of unusual interest to Woman Suffragists. 
The Democrats have nominated Gov. Rob- 
inson, the present incumbent of the Guber- 
natorial Chair, the man who two years ago 


vetoed the bill giving women the right to— 


serve on school boards, although this bill 
had passed the Senate by a vote of 18 to 16, 
and the Assembly by a majority of 80 to 21. 
On the other hand, the Republicans have 
nominated Mr. Alonzo B. Cornell, a man of 
unimpeachable private character, and who 
should be, as the son of his father, Mr. 
Ezra Cornell, in favor of giving women 
equal advantages of education with men. 

The mere suggestion of the possible re- 
election of Gov. Robinson, called forth an 
energetic protest from the leading Woman 
Suffragists of the State; and shoud we beso 
unfortunate as to see him re-elected, it will, 
in all probability, postpone for three years 
longer any measure giving women even 
partial Suffrage on the school question. 
Under these circumstances, we propose to 
hold meetings throughout the State, to do 
all that we can to defeat the election of this 
man, who in his veto of our Dill, asserted 
that ‘‘the God of nature” was opposed to 
giving to women equal political rights. As 
the god of Tammany Hall, Mr. John Kelly, 
has taken up arms against Gov. Robinson, 
there is every prospect that what with the 
divisions in the Democratic councils and the 
nomination of a good man by the Republi- 
cans, ‘‘the God of nature” may possibly be 
opposed to continuing the Governor in of- 
fice. 

The case of Miss Greenwood has attract- 
ed much attention here, as her sudden and 
early death is cited by our opponents as a 
proof that women cannot study as persist- 
ently asmen. The absurdity of this state- 
ment is obvious on its face, when one re- 
flects how many young men have died from 
over study at just about Miss Greenwood’s 
age, and it is but justice to Dr. Clemence 
§. Lozier, who was cailed to see the young 
lady only when she was dying, to say that 
she attributes her patient’sdeath to an or- 
ganic and probably hereditary nervous mal- 
ady, which appeared in childhood in the 
form of St. Vitus’ dance, and which, as she 
grew older, left her in a condition which 
rendered any mental strain peculiarly haz- 
ardous. 

Dr. Mary F. Mann is now here on a visit, 
after a three years’ residence in New Orleans, 
and she reports the favorable progress of 
our cause in that city. She was present 
when Dr. Harriet Keating and Mrs. Dr. 
Saxton argued the question of Woman Suf- 
frage before the constitutional convention, 
where they met a most respectful hearing. 
Soon after, these three lady physicians 
were elected members of the Citizens’ Sani- 
tary Commission, a high compliment never 
before paid to any member of their sex. 
Thus do wesee signs of advance everywhere. 


LILLIE DEVEREUX-BLAKE. 
ao aiade 


HIGH PRAISE FOR INDIANAPOLIS. 


Epirors JourNAL:— Another turn of 
Fortune’s wheel finds me in this, the city of 
Indianapolis—my ‘‘adopted,” home and 
next to my native city the “loveliest” place 
of all my travels. I cannot tell precisely in 
what the attraction consists, but sure I am, 
that I could contentedly spend my remain- 
ing days here, be they few or many. There 
is an honest recognition of the rights of all 
which a stranger feels instinctively; so, to 
‘‘make one’s self at home” is an easy task 
among the Hoosiers. 

But for the fact that “comparison is 
odorous,” I should be tempted to draw the 
line between’this and our own section, vast- 
ly ia favor of this—for real courtesy toward 
women, in all places, on the streets, and 
upon the horse-cars, where ‘‘the rich and 
the poor must mect together.” Perhaps 
this fact has much to do with the general 
indifference among women to making effort 
for their own equal rights, before the law, 
with men. 

How easily a believer in ‘‘equal rights” 
reaches that subject, (and naturally too, 
from heart to lip.) Iam amazed at the mag- 
nitude which this question has assumed 
here within the past ten years. The able 
and talented women, realizing its impor- 
tance, have worked hard for its general rec- 
ognition, knowing that ‘‘who would be free 
themselves must strike the blow.” They 
have been ably supported by the educated 





and the just men, who have espoused and 
advocated their cause. 

To me, the outlook for progress upon all 
important questions, whether moral or so- 
cial, is more favorable in the new States, 
from the fact that one is not hampered by 
old prejudices and customs, need not refer 
to this or that important precedent, but take 
and act upon the sense of the people at 
once, thus avoiding the old ruts and grooves 
which have sunk out of sight so many of 
the hopes of humanity. While Il admire the 
new, | am grateful for much of the older 
civilization. 

I find a class who are disposed to hero- 
worship en masse, and who in their admira- 
tion for the literati of the older States (New 
England especially), they make the men and 
women unreal to us wko have lived among 
them—not by over-rating their abilities but 
by putting them out of their natural every 
day character, making them seem teachers, 
or expounders of certain laws, social, moral 
and physical; when in reality, our true men 
and women who have made and are making 
their mark upon the generations, are of the 
simplest taste and habit, honest in purpose, 
living up to their own highest conceptions 
of duty, endeavoring to show the wisdom 
of thoroughly cultivating one’s own powers, 
and comprehending for themselves Life’s 
mysteries. 

Again, there is the ‘‘go-ahead” character, 
who rejects everything savoring of antiquity ; 
ready to scout at the purest life, because, 
forsooth, he cannot see its practicability, its 
adaptation to the every day needs. These 
extremes are prominent, and necessarily 
cause a fermentation of ideas, from which 
(after the froth has subsided) will come 
good thoughts, and lives in accordance. 

An admiration, and even reverence for 
those whose lives best represent a good 
principle is commendable, no matter in 
what section or country; therefore—for 
the sake of the grand ideas which made and 
have supported this government—we should 
remember the men and women who took 
active part in its early affairs, and who gave 
to their children the habits of thought and 
truly independent natures which attract us 
most to-day. 

This capital city, is to-day Oct. 1, in holi- 

day attire, buildings decorated, flags hung 
on each outer wall indicating a spirit of re- 
joicing among all classes of citizens. The 
State Agricultural Fair is in progress, this 
of itself attracts the multitudes, and as 
train after train comes in from different 
points, such an out pouring of humanity, 
old and young, strong and feeble, is seldom 
witnessed. Enthusiasm comes not alone 
from the desire to exhibit or witness the 
products of farm or shop, or cunning handi- 
craft—’tis the hero-worship for which as a 
people we are famous. The chief Execu- 
tive officer of our government comes in 
state, with his retinue, and a grateful peo- 
ple welcome. On to-morrow he has a for- 
mal reception at the new and elegant Court- 
house just erected, and if his hands grow 
weary, we trust his heart will be light at 
the many manifestations of good will. 
- Mrs. Hayes (a most important factor in 
the government) has also a reception from 
the Ladies Industrial Aid Association. Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggart, former editor of the Wo- 
man’s Tribune is their mouth piece. That 
they will be well represented is beyond 
question. Mrs. Haggart having proved her. 
self competent, is a good speaker, fruitful 
of ideas, and satisfying to an audience. 

As a witness of this ‘‘moving scene” (not 
specially interested) there comes the dispo- 
sition to moralize after the ‘‘old” fashion, 
because ‘‘things are not what they seem.” 
Desiring however to keep pace with the 
“new.” We take up the dictionary, and 
compare the early and original definition of 
the words Pride and Humility with the pres- 
ent. Also the inconsistency of the terms 
Republican and Democratic, as now applied 
to parties, institutions, and individuals. 

One word more and I have done. To 
my satisfaction I find your JouRNAL in the 
Reading-room here. It has accomplished 
much, it may be the banner under which 
our sex will realize, throughout the coun- 
try, all the blessings which belong to us as 
citizens of a free republic. c F. 6. 
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SARAH BERNHARUT—THE OTHER SIDE. 


Epitors JoURNAL.—As an old friend of 
the JOURNAL and an earnest advocate of its 
principles, I trust you will allow me to give 
expression through its columns to some 
thoughts suggested by an article, which lL 
have just read, in your issue of August 30, 
entitled ‘‘Sarah Bernhardt.” 

Had this article appeared in any other 
journal than one claiming to be especially 
‘devoted to the interests of Woman,” and 
understood always to stand as her champi- 
on, and defender, against all injustice, its 
tone and import would not have been sur- 
prising; but that the Woman’s JouRNAL 
should volunteer to perform the double 
office of avant-courent, and public censor, 
to this distinguished artist, and then pro- 
ceed to sound the tocsin of warning to 
American women, lest, with her coming, 
‘the sacredness of home” should ‘‘be in- 
vaded,” ‘‘the sanctity of marriage” ‘‘trifled 
with,” and “‘the safe-guards of virtue over- 
thrown,’ is not onlya matter of surprise, 
but when connected with the writer’s avow- 





ed ignorance of ‘‘any knowledge of the cir- 





cumstances of her private life,” it chal. 
lenges the righteous indignation of all wom. 
en, whe not only love virtue and chastity. 
but also fidelity to avowed principles, and 
that charity which is the greatest of virtues. 

Sy what right, let me ask, does any one 
not ‘‘acquainted with the circumstances of 
her private life,’ dare or wish to assume 
that Sarah Bernhardt is a moral leper, and 
begin to cry ‘“‘unclean’”’ before she sets foot 
upon our shores? Do the friends of Suf- 
frage wish to be represented as anxious to 
take the lead, in condemning one of their 
own sex unheard? or hope to cover them- 
selves with glory by casting the first stone 
at a beautiful and gifted woman, of whom 
they know nothing, except from hearsay? 

I tell you, nay—we shall claim that she is 
innocent, until she is proved guilty. At 
present, the only testimony against her is, 
they say, “though unmarried she is the 
mother of four children.” Alas! we all 
know, how many of earth’s best and fairest 
women have been sacrificed to this Moloch 
of ‘‘they say.” 

Did any one ever know this many-tongued 
personage to exaggerate in favor of virtue, 
truth, or goodness? If not, are its verdicts 
worthy of mention by those who love truth 
and justice? 

M. D. Conway, in a recent London letter, 
says, ‘Sarah Bernhardt, like George Elliot 
anc other eminent persons who defy the 
customs of society, is competent to judge 
of right and wrong, and free to act.” 

Have we not, then, good reason to believe, 
that like the celebrated author of ‘‘Adam 
Bede,” she, too, has ‘‘no liberty except in 
doing right?” Unless England’s marriage 
laws are more honored in the breach than 
in the observance, then the before-mention- 
ed lady is still ‘‘unmarried’’—and yet I 
doubt if ‘‘S. W. B.” would claim that the 
safeguards of virtue would be strengthened, 
by having American women look upon her 
as ‘‘a social outcast.”’ 

If Sarah Bernhardt has defied the same 
law, shall we not freely accord the same 
justification? Besides, it would not require 
any great ingenuity to suppose other reas- 
ons why Sarah Bernhardt might be a moth- 
er, but no wife, and yet verily guiltless. 
Suppose she learned, all too late, that the 
father of her children was the lawful hus- 
band of another? or that he was guilty of 
some revolting crime so dark that it would 
blight her children’s lives to bear his name, 
such reasons as these would abundantly 
justify her in her present: position before 
the world, and since ‘Charity makes ex- 
cuses where she might condemn,” so 
never let us call on our country women 
to crucify any woman until we are ready 
to answer the question, ‘‘What evil hath 
she done?” and even then, when we 
know she has stepped down from ‘‘the 
high level of womanly chastity,’ shall we 
not pause and consider well before we 
preach the gospel of scorn? 

Tell me, did scorn ever bring back an 
erring one? or keep any from forsaking the 
path of rectitude? or enlarge and ennoble 
the person manifesting it? Then, while 
we write our condemnation in the sand, let 
our lips and pens record that grander, 
sweeter gospel, ‘‘Neither do I condemn.” 

N. W. C. 

The author of the article criticised no 
doubt thought that a woman who has never 
been married and has four children as Miss 
Bernhardt has, does herself present abund- 
ant ground for his criticism without look- 
ing farther. [Eps. W. J.] 


RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING, 
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The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association is to be held 
on Thursday, the 16th inst., at. Barney’s 
Hall, Providence. 

~oe 


MEETING IN ROCKLAND, 


A large and successful Suffrage meeting 
was held in Rockland on Saturday, Sept. 
13, to promote School Suffrage for women. 

The ‘‘call” was signed by the most prom. 
inent menin thetown. The meeting was 
called to order by George W. Kelley. 
Franklin Poole was chosen to preside, and 
Hulda B. Loud, Secretary. Miss Loud had 
been mainly instrumental in getting the 
meeting up. The speaking was shared by 
men and women. Miss Bird, Mrs. Hol- 
brook and Mrs. Lanna Shaw, Mrs. Poole, 
Dr. Gleason, Mr. Brainard Cushing, Mrs 
McCarthy, Mr. A. F. Kelley and Ira F. 
Lowell, taking part in a most effective way. 
The meeting was well reported in the local 
paper, and must have a marked effect in 
bringing the public sentiment to the right 


side. 8. 
ome 


THE WORK IN NATICK. 


EpIToRS JOURNAL:—I have seen in your 
paper no report from Natick, although we 
have here a goodly number of women who 
are quite public-spirited. The Natick W. 
C. T. U. has about 125 members. During 
the winter of 1877-8 they got up a course of 
Temperance lectures which drew large au- 
diences. These lectures proved so success 
ful that many of the gentlemen urged the 
ladies to undertake a course of general lec- 
tures during the next winter. So, in the 
fall of 1878 they began to make arrange 
ments for such a course. It was thought 
by some to be an unfavorable season as the 
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times were pretty hard. One gentleman 
said to another, “If you have any influence 
with those women, pray go to them, and put 
a stop to their doing anything further about 
lectures. Theyarecrazy.” The gentleman 
delivered the message as agreed. Were the 
ladies convinced by the superior wisdom 
which prompted the advice? By nomeans. 
They had not gone blindly into the enter- 
prise. They believed Natick would sustain 
a good lecture course, and their committee 
paid visits to lecture bureaus, and entered 
into quite an extensive correspondence with 
lecturers and agents for entertainments. 
They finaliy decided to have three lectures 
and three entertainments. One of the lec- 
tures was illustrated, and, of the entertain- 
ments, there was one concert, one evening 
given to readings and one to impersona- 
tions. The season tickets were placed at 
$1.00 and $1.50, according to location. Was 
the course 2 success? Entirely so. Nearly 
$1000 was expended for the course, and 
there was so large a balance left after it had 
closed, that the committee presented the 
season-ticket holders with another concert 
which formed a fitting finale for what was 
generally considered the best and most sat- 
isfactory course of lectures and entertain- 
ments that had ever been given in Natick. 
The ladies were urgently requested to re- 
peat the experiment again this season. But 
they had proved their ability to carry out 
the enterprise successfully, and were con- 
tent to let some other organization take its 
turn in catering to the literary tastes of the 
citizens. They were more ready to do this, 
since another duty had opened before them. 
The time within which women could regis- 
ter with the assessors would soon expire, 
and an effort must be made to gain as many 
voters under the new law as possible. The 
town was districted and canvassers appoint 
ed. The result was that 255 names of wo? 
men were registered in the Assessors’ books 
before the close of the day, Sept. 15. Some 
of the experiences of the canvassers were 
quite amusing. I will give an instance. 
One lady, on being asked if she would like 
to vote, replied, ‘‘Vote? No indeed. Why, 
if women should vote, they would soon 
know as much as the men.” But, said the 
canvasser, ‘‘Don’t you take as much interest 
in the education of your children as your 
husband does?” ‘Why yes,” replied the 
woman, “I don’t know but I take more in- 
terest in it than he does.” ‘‘Then,” return- 
ed the canvasser, ‘‘wouldn’t you like to as- 
sist in selecting the committee who have the 
care of the schools where your children are 
educated?” ‘‘Well,” replied the woman, 
“J don’t know but that it is right, but I 
shouldn’t want to vote, for voting would 
raise women to the level of the men. And 
I shouldn't want to live to see the day that 
I couldn’t look up to my husband for in- 
struction.” As the canvasser left the door 
she wondered how great arise it would be 
for many of our pure-minded and law-abid- 
ine women, whose lives are filled with good 
deeds, to reach the level of some of our 
hard-drinking and law-ignoring public offi 
cials. But the world moves, and it will not 
be long before such men find their level. 
The probability is that this woman, who 
now dreads to have the women raised to 
the level of men, will live long enough to 
see the day when sex will have nothing to 
do with determining rank or position in the 
community, but that right principles, intel- 
ligence and strength of character will con- 
stitute the standard by which all persons, 
irrespective of race, color, wealth or sex 
will be judged. O, A. CHENEY. 


———_—__- So ————————— 
IOWA STATE SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The Suffragists of Iowa had ar excellent 
annual meeting. Full reports were given 
in the Register and in the Prohibitionist. We 
copy from the latter:— 

The Iowa State Suffrage Society met in 
Eighth Annual Session at the Christian 
Church in Des Moines, lowa, Sept. 25, 1879, 
at 10 o’clock A. M., with the President, Mrs. 
M. C. Callanan in the chair. Convention 
called to order and prayer offered by Mrs. 
Pitman. 

Minutes of the last, session read by the 
Secretary, Mrs. C. F. Harkness, of Hum- 
boldt—minutes approved. 

Committee on credentials, Mrs. Josa B. 
Fenn, of Nevada, and Mrs. Murphy, of 
Des Moines. 

By request of representatives of the lowa 
State Register and Iowa State Leader, a re- 
porter was appointed to furnish report of 
proceedings for publication in their respec- 
tive papers. The chair appointed Mrs. Pit- 
man as such reporter. 

Committee on credentials made report of 
delegates and members present: 

Mrs. Mattie G. Davenport, Oskaloosa. 

Mrs, J. C. McKinney, Decorah. 

Mrs. Josa B. Fenn, Nevada. 

Mrs. Mary Hastie, Warren Co. 

Mrs. L. A. Weisar, Decorah. 

Mrs. C, F. Harkness, Humboldt. 

Mrs. M. C. Callanan, Des Moines. 

Mrs. M. A. Work, a 
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Wm. H. Holmes, Davenport, and a good- 
ly number of visitors. 

The call for the convention was then read 
by the Secretary. 

On motion the following committees were 
appointed: 

ON BUSINESS. 

Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. McKinney. Mrs. 
Pitman, Mrs. Coggeshall and Mrs. enter. 
ON FINANCE. 

Mrs. Woods, Mrs. Green and Mrs. Berry. 

AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

Mrs. Weisar, Mrs. Hastie and Mrs. Brown. 

In the absence of Mrs. N. T. Bemis, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, her 
report was read by Mrs. M. A. Work. 

Mrs. L. A. Berry, Treasurer, made re- 
port, which was on motion referred to au- 
diting committee. 

In the absence of the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mrs. N. R. Allen, of Maquoketa, 
her report was read by Mrs. M. A. Work. 

Mrs, J. C. McKinney, State Agent, made 
verbal report of work done since last session 
—the lack of funds had confined the work 
principally to correspondence and the dis- 
tribution of Suffrage literature. 

On motion the convention proceeded to 
the election of officers. No result having 
been reached at 12 o’clock, the convention 
adjourned to meet at 2 P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Convention met as per adjournment. 
President in the chair—prayer by Mrs. Mary 
Fuller. 

The business pending at the time of ad- 
journment was taken up and the election of 
officers proceeded with. 

Joel P. Davis moved that the candidate 
receiving the highest number of votes be 
Geclared elected President. Vote being 
had on the motion, it was a tie vote—the 
President then voting, 1t was declared car- 
ried. 

Vote then being had on the election of 
President, Mys. Callanan was elected. 

Mrs. C. F. Harkness, was elected Record- 
ing Secretary by acclamation. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall was elected Corre- 
sponding Secretary by acclamation, but de- 
clined—Mrs. M. A. Work was then elected 
Corresponding Secretary. 

Mrs. L. A. Berry was clected Treasurer 
by acclamation, but declined and nomina 
ted Mrs. M. J. Green, who was elected. 

The following Executive Committee were 
chosen for the coming year: 

Mrs. J. C. McKinney, Chairman, Decorah. 

Mrs. M. G. Davenport, Oskaloosa. 

Mrs. N. T. Bemis, Des Moines. 

Mrs. N. R. Allen, Maquoketa. 

Mrs. J. R. Joy, Adel. 

Mrs. J. B. Fenn, Nevada. 

Mrs. 8. 8. Huntting, Davenport. 

Mrs. M. A. P. Darwin, Burlington. 

Mrs. C. A. Ingham, Algona. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Mrs. Bloomer, Council Bluffs, 

Mrs. R. B. Thorp, Mt. Pleasant, 

Mrs. L. B. Reed, Algona. 

Rev. C. R. Pomeroy, Des Moines. . 

Mrs. L. A. Weisar, Decorah. 

Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Cresco. 

Mrs. Cousins, Albia. 

Mr. Dutton, Clinton. 


Address of welcome by Mrs. J. A. Wood, 
of Des Moines, who spoke substantially as 
follows:— 


Dear friends and co-laborers in the cause 
of universal suffrage, it is made my pleas- 
ant duty to welcome you, in a few brief 
words, to this city, where for the last ten 
years a sinall band of faithful workers have 
done what they could to advance our cause. 
In the increasing favor with which this 
question is received in our own community, 
we have been much encouraged and are led 
to hope the indications here are reflected all 
over-our fair State, as well as sister States. 

We are met here to-day to see what we 
can do to bring lowa into the front rank in 
the cause so dear to us. 

We welcome you to our homes and our 
counsels, hoping that your visit will prove 
pleasant to you and profitable to us all and 
the cause we advocate. 

Hoping that the future has in store many 
happy returns of this annual gathering 
which will become a festival of congratula- 
tion as we approach the success which must 
surely await us, 1 again welcome you. 

Mrs. M. G. Davenport, of Oskaloosa, re- 
sponded on behalf of the delegates from 
abroad in substance as follows:— 

In reply to the kind word of welcome, 
she felt that she reflected the sentiments of 
all present when she said it was good to be 
here. There surely can be no work which 
should more deeply interest us than the ele- 
vation of our own sex inall the departments 
of life. 

Weclaim no superior rights to man, but 
we do claim that we have equal rights with 
him, and for the advancement of that senti- 
ment we are met here to-day. Whatever 
be our discouragements let us never cease 
our labors until Woman obtains all we 
claim for her, personal, civil, and political 
equality with man. 

Mrs. Pitman made report for the Polk 
County Society. 

Reports also made by W. H. Holmes, of 
Davenport, Mrs. Fenn, of Nevada, Mrs. 
Harkness, of Humboldt, Mrs. Davenport, 
of Oskaloosa, and Mrs. McKinney, of Dec- 
orah—all full of faith and hope for better 
work in the future. 

Interesting letters were then read from 
friends of the cause who were necessarily 
absent, as follows:— 

From Mrs. J. E. Foster, of Clinton, by 
Mrs. Murphy; Caroline A. Ingham, of Al- 
gona, by Mrs. Hunter; M. A. Chamberlain, 
of Winthrop, by Mrs. Harkness; Mrs. H. 
M. Tracy Cutler, by Mrs. Berry; Mrs. 





Frances D. Gage, of Vineland, N. J., by 
Mrs. Fox; Mrs. Lizzie B. Reed, of Algona, 
by Mrs. Hunter; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
by Mrs. Davenport; Mrs. Roma W. Woods, 
of O’Brien, by Mrs. McKinney; a card 
from Mrs. A. 8. Gray, of Leon, by Mrs. 
Berry. 

Mrs. Davenport from committee on busi- 
ness, reported the following resolutions, 
which on motion were adopted as a whole: 


Wuergeas, The United States Government is based 
upon the principle that all men are created equal, that 
taxation withont representation is unjust, and that 
governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed; and 

Wuereas, The women of this land are taxed, pun- 
ished, and governed by powers, to the establishment 
of which their consent is neither asked nor permitted; 
therefore 

1. Resolved, That the political helplessness of 
Woman is {glaringly inconsistent with the sprit of 
our constitution, and that our demand for equal rights 
is the same which men made for themselves 100 years 

0, and should enlist the co-operation of all lovers of 
liberty and justice everywhere, 

WuHeEREas, The laws governing marriage property, 
that puts absolute control into the hands of the hus- 
pe mp are a part of the old common law, and need re- 
vision. 

2. Resolved, That it is the sense of this @onven- 
tion that the laws should be so changed that when the 
husband dies, the wife may hold or dispose of the 
mw accumulations in the same manner as the hus- 

and now does upon the death of the wife, and that 
it is the duty of this Society to work until husbands 
and wives stand upon an equal basis before the law 
on a property basis. 

3. Resolved, That not to be behind other progres- 
sive States—Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Minne- 
sota and Kansas, we petition the coming Legislature 
to grant women the ballot on all questions pertainin 
to schools, thereby — | to place Iowa in the ad- 
vance. as the late law makes women eligible to all 
wel scaoleed, Th h 

. Resolved, at the great temperance reform in 
which the women of the land have so faithfully labor- 
ed, can only be fully successful when we possess the 
power to restrain the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks; and that inasmuch as we are power- 
less to accomplish this result through our own efforts, 
unsupported by our votes, therefore we urge upon 
the voters of our commonwealth their duty to support 
by their votes only such men and measures as are un- 
equivocally in favor of the total prohibition of the 
liquor traffic. 

0. Resolved, That in the work of training our chil- 
dren to useful and hovorable citizenship, which is 
universally conceded to be our special mission as 
mothers. we find our efforts baffled by the existence 
of liquor saloons and gambling rooms, legalized and 
protected in their infamous work by laws which we 
are powerless to amend or control. 

6. Resolved, That the alarming increase of out- 
rages committed upon women calls for a vigorous 
renewal of our efforts to secure the ballot as the only 
means of securing the enactment and enforcement of 
laws adequately punishing such offenders. 

7. Resolved, That we utter our indignant protest 
against the unjust discrimination made in the favor 
of men, who are paid greater wages than women for 
the same work, believing that the “laborer is worthy 
of his hire,”’ and that equal work should have equal 


pay. 

8. WHeneas, This Society is in unity with the 
methods of work of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association; has had its delegates received by that 
oy 8 at its various annual meetings, and has accepted 
the benetits accrueing from working under its auspi- 
ces: and 

Wuereas, A large number of the members of this 
Society have believed and do believe that we are aux- 
iliary to the same; therefore, to remove all doubt on 
the subject (if such doubt exists), the early records 
of our Society being lest, 

Resolved, That we declare ourselves auxiliary to 
said American Woman Suffrage Association. 

9. Resolved, That the ccrdial thanks of this societ 
are extended to Govs. Merrill, Carpenter, Kirkwood, 
Newbold and Gear and other public men of the State 
who have appointed women to official positions, and 
also to Gen. Walker, Superintendent of Census, for 
advocacy of women as census takere. 

The following petition was presented by 
Mrs. Calianan and unanimously adopted: 

We the citizens of the United States and 
tax-paying women of the State of lowa, ac- 
cepting the fundamental principles that 
“taxation without representation is tyran- 
ny,” do respectfully set forth to sad hon- 
orable body (the Legislature of Iowa) the 
following facts, and petition for redress 
from grievances as herein made known: 

We are citizens of the United States; we 
are loyal to the general goverament—we 
yield our proportion of material substance 
in time of peace, and we give ot the trea- 
sures of heart and home in times of war. 

We are also citizens of the State of Iowa. 
We are interested in all that goes to establish 
the financial and moral advancement of the 
people of lowa. Our homes are here. Our 
property is here. Our children are being 
educated here. We have in years past been 
subject tu laws which we had no voice in 
making; executed by officers whom we did 
not elect, and paid every dollar of taxes as- 
sessed by men who were not amenable to 
us for the faithful discharge of their duties. 

All other classes of citizens are represent- 
edin the general and State Governments. 
Our position is that of political slavery, 
which thing is not in harmony with the 
spirit and letter of the constitution. We 
therefore petition that all laws of the State 
of Iowa relating to the taxation of property 
real or personal, be so far amended us to 
contain an exception in favor of such prop- 
erty when owned by women, tothe end that 
all women holding property, real or person- 
al may be exempt from paying any taxes on 
the same until such time as they shall be al- 
lowed to represent themselves through the 
ballot. And your petitioners willéver pray, 
etc. 

The Secretary then read the petitions for 
General Suffrage and for School Suffrage— 
adopted and ordered circulated for signa- 
tures. 

On motion Mrs. L. A. Berry was appoint- 
ed a committee of one to have 5000 copies 
of the proceedings of this convention pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. 

On motion, convention adjourned to meet 
at 7.30 P.M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Convention called to order at 7.30 P.M. 
by the President and prayer offered by Mrs. 
Rebecca Naylor—music by the choir, under 
the leadership of P. H. Bristow, with Miss 
Ida Page at the organ. 

The first speaker was Rev. D. R. Lucas, 
in a review of Francis Parkman’s article 
on the ‘‘Woman Question,” in the North 
American Review. 

Mrs. J. C. McKinney read a very ableand 
interesting address on the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Mrs. B. 8. Brown answered in a very 
forcible and convincing manner some of the 
objections to Woman Suffrage. 

W. W. Fink delivered his original poem, 
entitled ‘John Dubbles’ Widow”—a con- 
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vincing illustration of the unjust discrimi- 
nation of the present law as to the property 
rights of Woman. 

ev. C. R. Pomeroy made some very in- 
teresting remarks on the question of Uni- 
versal Suffrage — spoke hopefully of the. 
advancement made by this movement in the 
last four years—and suggested means where- 
by thisend might be sooner reached, and 
the claims of the question upon the minds 
and consciences of the people. 

The following delegates were then elected 
to attend the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Suffrage Convention :— 

Mrs. M. C. Callanan, Mrs. J. C. MeKin- 
ney, Mrs. C. F. Harkness, Mrs. J. E. Fos- 
ter, Mrs. C, A. Ingham, Mr. Cornish, Mrs. 
M. G. Davenport, Mrs. J. R. Effinger, Mrs. 
H. F. Murphy, of Nevada, and W. H. 
Holmes, of Davenport. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the 
people of Des Moines for their hospitality 
for the use of the church, and to the choir 
for their excellent mnsic. 

On motion the convention adjourned with 
benediction by Rev. D. R. Lucas. 

pl Rascal eaten 


FRESH TESTIMONY FROM WYOMING. 


We are permitted to give an extrect from 
a private letter of Governor John W. Hoyt, 
of Wyoming, lately received by a lady ina 
neighboring town. Governor Hoyt con- 
firms the previous testimony in regard to 
the voting of women in that territory: 
* * x * x 3 


x 

The newspaper reports to which you re- 
fer are the work of unscrupulous enemies 
of Woman Suffrage. There is not so much 
as a shadow of truth in them. The propor- 
tion of women who vote in Wyoming is 
nearly as large as that of men. At the elec- 
tions held here (in Cheyenne) I have taken 
great pains to jearn the workings of the sys- 
tem, and have been highly gratified by the 
result of my observation and inquiries. 
Two or three ladies moving in the best so- 
ciety were unable to conquer the prejudiee 
formed by false education, and declined to 
go to the polls on the ground that such 
matters are better left to the other sex; but 
with these exceptions the voting by women 
appeared to be universal. Moreover, the 
voting was remarkably intelligent and dis- 
criminating, and even more independent 
than that of men, 7. ¢., the women were 
controlled less by mere party, and made 
their ballots (as it seemed to me) more fully 
represent their convictions of the worthi- 
ness of candidates. In short, the facts cor- 
respond with what should have been ex- 
pected, in view of the superior moral tone 
and character of women. 

It oceurs to me to say one word more on 
the Suffrage Question. ‘‘Bad women” do 
vote as well as good, but they conduct 
themselves in so quiet, orderly and I may 
say modest a way, that I would not have 
suspected their character. Indeed, good 
order, quietness and politeness characterized 
our elections in a prominent degree. Our 
elections last fall were held in genteel, well- 
furnished apartments, women and gentle- 
men of the highest standing were chosen to 
act as judges and clerks, and although the 
contest was an exciting one, not a rough 
nor loud word was heard by me during the 
entire day. On the arrival of ladies the 
crowd parted, gentlemen cheerfully yielded 
right of way, the ballots were quietly cast, 
the ladies were gallantly returaed to their 
carriages, and all was as gentee! and digni- 
fied as if the occasion had been an official 
reception, a religious meeting or a wedding. 


WHAT HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS THINK. 





At the last graduation in June,Miss Abby 
May made a brief, practical specch which 
was so appreciated by the girls that many 
of them were heard to exclaim ‘“‘thatif they 
could vote they would again put her upon 


? the school committee.” One of these girls 


upon returning from her summer vacation 
a few days before Sept. 15, said: ‘‘Mother, 
have you been assessed?” She veplied, ‘No, 
I know of no other woman who will be, 
and I do not care to go to City Hall alone 
and go through all the forms.” The daugh- 
ter replied, “I will go with you and ask all 
the questions, for I should be ashamed to 
know my mother had not voted.” So the 
next day the mother was taken down, feel. 





ing like ‘‘a lamb led to the slaughter,” by 


her two daughters, to City Hall, where she 
was made to feel very comfortable by the 
gentlemauly attention which she there re- 
ceived. Now, | wish to say to all mothers, 
*‘Go thou and do likewise,” for our schools 
need more of the woman’s interest; and be- 
cause Massachusetts has puta noble woman 
upon her State Board of Education, we 
must not fold our hands, leaving her to do 
our work, E. R. H. 
Boston, Sept. 30, 1879. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Woman’s Club, called ‘‘ Old and 
New,” at Malden, met for the first time 
this season on Wednesday last. 

Next week we shall begin the publication 
of the article by Francis Parkman, in the 
North American Review, against Woman 
Suffrage. 

George Jacob Holyoake, author of the 
Ilistory of Codperation, lectures upon the 
“Practical and Utopian Aspects of Codper- 
ation,” and intelligent toleration. He is 
well received, and will add the sober side 
of the discussion on codperation. 





Rev. Dr. Rice, of Springtield, is charged 
by the State Board of Education with the 
work of reporting ou the Normal School at 
Westfield. Miss Abby W. May, the first 
woman ever made a member of the Board, 
was present ata meelivg for the first time 
on Wednesday. 


The North American Review, which in the 
October number gave Francis Parkman’s 
views against Woman Suffrage, has in the 
most honorable way invited the other side 
to be heard. Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, Col. 
T. W. Higginson, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Lucy Stone, will each have an 
article in the November number to reply, 
and give the Suffrage statement. 

By the recent death of Henry George 
Watson, C.A., over £11,000 has been placed 
at the disposal of the University of Edin- 
burgh to founda chair of fine arts. The 
moncy was left by the deceased and his 
sister, the late Miss Fanny Watson, to en- 
dow a ‘‘ Watson-Gordon Professorship of 
Fine Arts,” in memory of their brother, 
Sir John Watson-Gordon, president of the 
Royal Scottish Academy from 1850 to 1864. 

The Somerset Entertainments are held on 
twelve consecutive Monday evenings, and 
the price for the whole course is only one 
dollar. For the next Monday the pro- 
gramme is as follows: Sidney Burt, hu- 
morous vocalist; Miss Gertie Edmands, con- 
tralto; Master Charles I’, Higgins, violinist; 
Miss Lizzie Belle Higgins, piarist, and the 
Commonwealth Quartette; Mr. George E. 
Bogle, first tenor; Mr. Ivan P. Horton, sec- 
ond tenor; Mr, Frank R. H. Pingree, first 
bass and harmonica soloist; Mr. Birt H. 
Bidwell, second bass. 


At the recent meeting of the philosophers 
in Concord at Mr. Alcott’s summer school, 
extracts were read from the journal of Tho- 
reau, the most of which have never been in 
print. Among many passages read were 
the following: ‘‘Whatever your sex or posi- 
tion, life is a battle in which you are to show 
your pluck, and woe be to the coward. 
Despair and postponement are cowardice 
and defeat. Men were born to succeed, 
not to fail.” ‘Woe to him who wants a 
companion, for he is unfit to be the com- 
panion even of himself.” ‘There is no 
remedy for love but tolove more.” ‘What 
does eduvation often do? It makes a straight- 
cut ditch of a free meandering brook.” “The 
blue sky is a distant reflection of the azure 
serenity that looks out from under a human 
brow.” ‘Cheap persons will stand upon 
ceremony because there is no other ground, 
but to the great of the earth we need no in- 
troduction, nor do they need any to us.” 
“I love my friends very much, but I find 
that itis of no use to go to see them. I 
hate them commonly when I am near them; 
they belie themselves and deny me continu- 
ally.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A RIGHT, NOTA 
PRIVILEGE. 


BY WILLIAM I. BOWDITCH. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 

As lately as 1845 the first radical change 
was made in our law, by allowing married 
women to hold separate property without 
the intervention of » trustee, and to sue and 
be sued on contracts made with reference to 
such property as if unmarried. (Stat. 1845, 
c. 208.) The next year they were allowed 
to give a valid receipt for their own wages, 
and it was not until 1874 (ninety four years 
after the adoption of the Constitution) that 
the rights of married women to contract, 
to make notes or mortgages, to sell real 
estate, to sue and be sued, were put on sub- 
stantially the same ground with similar 
rights on the part of the busband. (Stat. 
1874, c. 184.) p 

Down to this very year, 1879, with all our 
supposed enlightenment and liberality, and 
when women are declared to have all the 
rights they really need for their protection, 
the husband has legally owned his wife’s 
clothing, although that clothing was bought 
with money earned partly by her! (1876; 
119 Mass. 596.) I could no doubt point out 
some husbands whose clothing has been 
bought wholly with the money of their 
wives; but these wives have never had any 
similar right of ownership in their husbands’ 
wardrobe. Why? Because men alone have 

had the ballot; men alone have had the 
making, expounding, and executing of the 
laws. If women had had the ballot, no 
court could have been found to deny them 
the ownership of their own clothes * 

Such having been the subjection of wom- 
en, and their almost entire want of educa- 
tion in 1780, is it strange that our fathers 
intrusted the administration of affairs to 
men only? On the contrary, it would, I 
think, have been far stranger if they had 
given Suffrage to women. 

To have done so would have shown them 
to be visionary politicians rather than prac- 
tical men, and would have gone far to de- 
anonstrate their unfitness to start a great 
Commonwealth. They were, however, great 
and noble-minded enough to proclaim the 
‘true ideas or principles upon which a repub- 
lic ought to rest. They made the most am- 
ple provision for the amendment of those 
parts of the actual Frame of Government, 
which were inconsistent with these ideas of 
the Declaration, and then trusted serenely to 
time and the gradual development of the 
ideas to finally bring affairs on to a just ba- 
sis. As if to help on this result, they called 
upon us frequently to recur to fundamental 

principles, and to adhere to justice in our 
legislation if we wished the blessings of a 
free government to be maintained. 

And with all its short-comings and incon- 
sistencies our fathers offered to the world a 
very noble illustration of the most funda- 
mental principle of our Declaration of 
Rights. They did not seek to place their 
government in the hands of men who were 
powerful enough to compel obedience to 
their wishes, for this would have been to 
establish slavery, pure and simple. Though 
they sedulously guarded the rights of prop- 
erty, they nevertheless did not place their 
government in the hands of those who were 
wealthy encugh to purchase compliance 
with their wishes, for this would have been 
to secure the triumph of selfishness of the 
most odious kind. Though education had 
been favored from the very first settlement 
of the country, they did not place their gov- 
ernment in the hands of educated or learn- 
ed men. This would have resulted only in 
a more refined form of selfishness, for edu- 
cated or learned men have in all ages been 
‘found willing enough to legislate for their 
own interests. Everybody knows that one 
of the greatest and wisest was also the 
meanest of mankind. Though anciently 
only church members could vote, and the 
men of 1780 expressly commanded the sup- 
port of public worship, they nevertheless 
did not place their government in the hands 
of the so-called religious people, for all his- 
tory had taught them that the greatest suf- 
ferings which have been inflicted on the hu- 
‘man race have been inflicted by conscien- 
tious men in the name of religion. 

Our fathers sought rather to trame a gov- 
ernment which should command the sup- 
port of the strong and the weak, the wealthy 
and the poor, the wise and the unlearned,— 
the support of the whole people, men and 
women. In their opinion, the true strength 
‘and greatness of a free people is to be found, 
not in its politicians, orators, poets and his- 
torians, noble men and women though they 

may be; but in the faithful courage and in- 
telligence of its unnamed and unnamable 
millions. Our fathers sought to frame a 
government which should bring about the 
gradual lifting up, not of man as an individ- 
‘ual, but of human nature itself. They 
wished to create a government that the peo- 
ple should love, should be willing to work 
for, and, if need be, to die for. And how 
strongly has the government proved itself 
to be intrenched in the hearts of the people! 

How nobly the people, men and women, 

struggled in its defence, in the darkest 

hours of the war! Our fathers really and 
truly thought that government was institut- 


* This decision of our court has been modified by act 
of the slature so far as to allow a wife to receive 
dresees, gift from her husband, not exceeding 
$2000 in value. (Stat. 1879, c. 133.) 





ed for the common good, for the protection, 
safety, prosperity and happiness of the peo- 
ple, and not for the profit, honor, or private 
interests of any one man, family, or class 
of men. 

This was their ideal! Neither they nor 
we have lived up to it; but will not our 
Presidents compare favorably with the 
rulers of any other country during the last 
hundred years? Abraham Lincoln was pre- 
eminently a man of the people. He was 
born of poor parents, and enjoyed none of 
the advantages which wealth or culture 
could give; but he was wealthy enough to 
give a noble life to his country. No man 
ever gave a nobler. If he was too unlearn- 
ed to be able to read ‘‘Napoleon’s Life of 
Cesar,” he was yet, by the grace of the 
Almighty, orator and poet enough to give 
an address at Gettysburg which no one of 
our orators has been able to surpass, and 
few of them can ever hope to equal. 

In morals, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them,” constitutes our ideal of a noble life. 
How few persons have ever lived up to it! 
and yet does any one doubt the nobility of 
the ideal, or our duty to strive our utmost 
to realize it? 

Because our fathers and we have failed 
for a hundred years to realize their and our 
ideal as to what constitutes a just govern- 
ment, is that any reason whatever why we 
should doubt the truth of the ideal, or 
should not continue to struggle more and 
more towards that ideal? 

Because the human race have failed for 
more than twenty centuries to realize the 
ideal of what constitutes a noble life, is 
that any reason whatever why we should 
not continue to struggle more and more to 
do unto others as we would have them do 
unto us? Without ideals life would not be 
worth having—there could be no progress. 

“The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the best.” 
and the best is always receding and advanc- 
ing. 
. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS TO STUDENTS. 





Ata celebration of Sanderson Academy 
in Ashfield, Mass., Geo. Wm. Curtis said 
many capital things, some of which are 
reported by the Springfield Republican :— 

He began, after addressing the audience 
as neighbors and friends, by saying that as 
regent of the university of New York, 
which embraces sixteen colleges and 230 
academies, and has power to charter such 
institutions anywhere in that great State, the 
intermediary between the State and those 
seats of higher education in the State of 
New York, extended the right hand of fel- 
lowship to Sanderson Academy at Ashfield 
in Massachusetts. Although I cannot, said 
he, claim nativity in your commonwealth, 
Iam proud to be New England born in com- 
mon with you, and that an ancestor of mine, 
Capt. John Curtis, was the first settler of 
Worcester. I return with pleasure to the 
soil of New England feeling, as I do, that 
every child of hers should be loyal to the 
faith of our fathers, and to the heritage 
which they left us. The greatness of New 
England rested on two corner-stones, the 
church and the school. The colony of 
Massachusetts bay had not been six years 
founded before the General Court appro- 
priated the whole tax rate of a year to Har- 
vard College, and in the last year this com- 
monwealth, true to its original traditions, 
has expended one-fifth of all the money 
raised by taxation, $4,000,000, for the pub- 
lic schools. This town of Ashfield also 
proves herself true to the spirit which the 
early records show annimated the fathers, 
when they began the settlement by setting 
off two lots for the minister and one for the 
schools, in furnishing the occasion for our 
meeting. We have come together on this 
loveliest of mornings to invoke the blessin 
of God and all good men on the renewe 
attempt to advance the cause of education. 
Morality and intelligence, the charch and 
the school, lie at the basis of our country’s 
peetpecty. In the succinct sketch which 

r. Green has read you concerning the his- 
tory of this school, you see the record of 
every other institution in New England. 
Often a single citizen, frequently a clergy- 
map, realizing the value of knowledge, and 
how he, although secluded from the world 
and located on windy hills like these, can 
through his books become one with all great 
men and make their thoughts his own, 
founds an academy that those who come 
after him may be admitted to his privileges. 
During the late constitutional convention of 
New York I sat beside the late Ezra Cor- 
nell, and on one occasion, when a member 
had repeated a Latin quotation he asked 
me if I understood it. I replied that I did. 
He said that he did not, and then added, 
“If I can have my way about it the time 
will come when no man need live to my 
age in this great State without being able 
to comprehend any Latin he may happen 
to hear ina public gathering.” This was 
before he founded the great university 
which bears his name. It sometimes hap- 
pens that an association of citizens, seeing 
the manifest need of better education for 
their children, unite in founding an acade 
my. Or some man who has been prosper- 

in business, the roots of whose affections 
have never loosened their hold on his native 
town, and the scenes of bis early life, that 
seem so plain, so rough, so homely in pass- 
ing, but so beautiful in the retrospect, turns 
back with his whole heart to that birth- 
 ~e and establishes there a seat of learn- 


ng. 

Tatenti ence and morality together, con- 
tinued Mr. Curtis, combined with self-sac- 
rifices, if these are needed, can make the 
future of this academy as splendid as has 
been its past. There is peculiar fitness in 
having an academy here in Ashfield. The 





sentiment of all rural people having a re- 





publican form of government has been fa 
vorable to such instructions. It was more 
than 300 years ago that Count John of Nas 
sau said that schools, churches, libraries, 
books and the press are worth more than all 
the arms, armies, navies, treaties and allian- 
ces of the world. As the waters of the sea 
follow the moon, so the great masses of 
men in human society follow the educated, 
intelligent man who has the most brain 

ower, though his hands be as white as the 
fities of the lake, or his arm as weak as the 
lily stems. As the sun with its invisible 
finger opens all the flowers in the garden, 
so the power of educated intellect acts on 
the masses of men. I myself have faced 
infuriated masses of men, mobs, so wrought 
up that they were ready to rend their op- 
ponents, if not themselves, limb from limb, 
and better men than I have done the same 
thing, confident that perfect safety would 
result could but the ear of the multitude be 
gained, so that they might be made to listen 
to the voice of an intelligence superior to 
theirown. Do not think for a moment, 
my friends, that you can afford to under- 
value this great cause of education. 

The speaker then went into a considera- 
tion of the question, whatis the need of hav- 
ing an academy? Why are not the common 
schools enough? The object of an educa- 
tion is not the mere imparting of knowledge, 
but the imparting of the ability to use it. 
The existence of the State depends on the 
diffusion of knowledge among the people, 
therefore the State is compelled to provide 
schools. But schools merely put in our 
hands the tools with which we need to be 
furnished for the work of life. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic do not constitute an 
education, they are but the tools for getting 
one. But every primary school in which 
these branches are taught kindles the spark 
of desirein the miads of the brighter pupils 
for greater educational opportunities. So 
that if the State cannot or will not provide 
higher instruction individuals must. Let 
those who are able becume a Mary Somer- 
ville, ora Mary Lyon, ora Florence Nightin- 
gale, or a Sir Isaac Newton, or a Stephenson, 
ora Whitney. Mr Curtis continued his ad- 
dress by debating the case with some farmer 
who, while honoring him with his attention, 
had the feeling in his heart that book-farm- 
ing doesn’t pay. He went on to show how 
that man would stop, while on his pet 
home from the present gathering, to tal 
for half an hour with a neighbor concern- 
ing his present methods of raising stock, and 
then an equal time with another neighbor, 
who might happen to be sitting on the fence 
as he passed, concerning the management 
of certain crops. And then, after he had 
got home, he would feel a good deal as Ar- 
temus Ward did about Jeff Davis when he 
said that it would have been $10 in his 
pocket if he had never been born; that is, 
the farmer would feel that it would have 
been a good many $10 in his pocket if he 
had known those things before. And then 
the speaker went on to show that the most 
valuable experience of the best farmers on 
both sides of the water had been gathered 
up in books for the benefit of all who will 
avail themselves of them. Continuing, Mr. 
Curtis said that ever ‘sage of Greece, every 
leader of Rome paid tribute to Rev. Mr. 
Sanderson as he sat in his little study yonder 
poring over his books, and also contributed 
to the elevation of his people through his 
pulpit labors. Educated people levy trib 
ute on all the world. Stephen Girard said 
that all his fortune could only provide him 
enough to eat, drink and wear, but educa- 
tion and all its delights are for poor men as 
well as the rich. In this country there is a 
college to every 2500 inhabitants, and ever 
college-bred man, if he is worthy of the di- 
ploma that has been given him, is a mission- 
ary, working in behalf of liberal education. 
Every academy is a fountain of the most 
elevating influences, The minds of the pu- 
pils should be trained howto learn. I have 
sometimes listened to examinations that 
were so perfectly rendered that I have left 
the room in utter despair, certain that the 
pupil knew that one exercise and nothing 
else. If I were examining a boy in arith- 
metic I would prefer that he should stumble 
and stutter in a sincere endeavor to find the 
right answer, and know the principle in- 
volved, than that he should recite anything 
by rote. 

And now allow me to say a word to those 
of you who are to be students of Sanderson 
Academy, he went on. Don’t turn the bell 
upside down in winter, and fill it with ice 
before nine o’clock, so that when the time 
comes it will give no sound. Don’t muffle 
the tongue with some mitten that you ma 
think convenient for the purpose. Don't 
rush out of school at night to stone the cats 
or frighten the dogs, or shoot the birds you 
may see on the street. And don’t make 
nuisances of yourselves in the eyes of all 
the people in the neighborhood. Learn to 
be self-restrained young men and women; 
clean in conversation; to decorate the town, 
and not disgrace it. And now I ask you to 
register a pledge with your consciences that 
you will codperate with your teacher in fur- 
thering the purposes for which this acade 
my has been reopened. And now I need 
not remind you, friends and neighbors, of 
the new responsibilities on which you enter 
to-day. You are under an engagement to 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts and to 
this community to make this school a bene- 
fit not only to its individual scholars, but 
that it shall advance the welfare of the 
State. It was fabled that Numa, the just 
law-giver of Rome, was wont to retire to 
the solitudes of a grove, there to commune 
with his good genius, the nymph Egeria. 
The good genius of all great men is a wo- 
man. We can hardly believe the ancient 
story, but we can understand its point, the 
— of intelligent self-communion. 

he fountain by which Numa sat is there 
to-day, hung with ferns as delicate as any 
which adorn the Ashfield hills, a fountain 
sparkling, fresh, perennial. And this acad- 
emy is now a fountain of learning, spark 
ling, and fresh. God grant it may be per- 
ennial! It is for you to help make it so. 
We do not live here for ourselves. You do 
not live for your farms. I do not live for 
my studies or life plans; there is a greater 
and grander object in our lives—the welfare 
of each other; to that I pledge myself; to 
that I call on you to pledge yourselves. 





WOMAN’S WILL AND MAN’S WILL. 
‘‘An’ you never heered on it afore?” 
‘Naver! I look upon yeras a wonderfuler 

woman than ever! An’ yer know how Gim- 
bleton hes alus regarded yer as powerful 
smart!” 

‘La, sus!’’ And the speaker fortified 
herself with a pinch of snuff. 

‘‘What an undertakin’ that was, Miss 
Green, an’ haou did it come ter happen? 
An’ what did it cost?” 

We think that last question will give you 
the nationality of the speaker—more, the 
precise quarter of the famous U. S. A. in 
which she was brought up. 

The two women, one a visitor from the 
Carners, were seated in an ample kitchen, 
around the sides of which, close to the low 
ceiling, hung crook-necked squashes, strings 
of onions, bunches of. herbs, and dried ap- 
ples. Close to the wide fireplace, a tea ket- 
tle hanging on the crane, a nimble cake 
(short) baking on a board in front, sat the 
women, knitting with all their might—well- 
to-do women, if old-fashioned and limited 
as to the culture that takes on polish and 
display. 

‘‘No wonder yer astonished; I be myself 
when I think on’t. Wal, yersee, father an’ 
me thought we'd sot about long enough in 
one spot, an’ ef ever we war goin’ ter see 
the world, the quicker we undertook it the 
better; for palsy an’ sich things come upon 
us unawares, yer know.” 

‘Marcy sakes! How yer talk—sets me a 
shakin’.” 

“Shakin’?” she replied, with anxiety. 
“Hope tain’t nothin’ serus. I noticed yer 
looked kind er pale when yecome. Lemme 
gin yer suthin’ ter take, Miss Black—do, 
now, ‘twon’t be no manner o’ trouble, I’ve 
peppermint an’ Medford in my board. We 
none on us know when our time to quit this 
ere mortal part’ll come. Mebbe your’n ain’t 
fur off, Miss Black. Old folks orter be pre- 
pared at a minute’s warnin.” 

“La, no, thank yer. Go on with yer 
story. I’m wal enough.” 

So Mrs. Green proceeded. 

‘The childern warn’t pleased a mite. I’ve 
noticed childern never air if their parients 
spend a cent out o’ the jineral way. But I 
said: ‘Seth, don’t mind ’em; we'll go an’ 
hev a good time.’ 

‘*‘Hadn’t I better make a will afore we 
start?’ he asked, a day or two afore we left 
hum.’ 

‘* ‘How d’ye propose to make it?’ I asked, 
calm’s I could, fur a terrible commotion 
was goin’ on inside o’ me. Wills be sich 
solemn things, yer know! Besides, I meant 
ter understand wal the ground I stood on, 
in case I should be left alone in the world, 
fur son’s wives and daughter’s husban’s 
ain’t yer own flesh an’ blood, an’ break more 
last wills and testaments than their heads 
are,worth. So I said, calm’s a clock: ‘How 
d’ye propose ter make it, husban’?’ An’ I 
put my hand on his shoulder an’ looked at 
him in an affectionate manner. I think he 
was tetched, fur he blinked considerbel an’ 
hitched at his galluses; but he said: 

‘**Wal, the widder’s share, in course, ’ll 
be your’n. The residue ’ll go ter the chil- 
dren.’ 

‘Said I: ‘If I war about ter make my 
will—’ 

“There he laughed an’ repeated: ‘Your 
will? But yer ain’t nothin’ ter’ leave, yer 
see, old woman.’ 

‘He was good-natured as could be, an’ 
didn’t mean no offense, but I was riled, I 
tell yer. My blood seemed bilin’. 

‘**T aint nothin’ ter leave, Seth?’ 

‘**Why, no—hev yer? Mebbe yer’ve been 
savin’ up on the sly, Polly? It’s my money 
all the same, yer know!’ I tell yer his com- 
forbleness made me madder’n ever, an’ I 
felt like shakin’ him out o’ his brogans.’ 
During which Mrs. Black grows paler and 
fidgets. 

‘**T ain’t nothin’ ter leave, Seth, hev I? I 
guess a good half of this ere estate belongs 
ter me.’ 

“*Hoity toity, old woman, seems to me 
yer takin’ more’n yer share.’ 

“I went on, never mindin’ him, and said 
pintedly: ‘Guess a woman workin’ hard as 
I hev fur forty year, bringin’ inter the world 
nine children, and nussin’ them through 
chicken pox, measles, ’noccerlation, mumps, 
teethin’ an’ everything else, not ter mention 
makin’ and mendin’ clothes, knittin’ stock- 
in’s, and doin’ other things too numerous 
ter mention, can say that much is their 
share with clear conscience!” Yer orter seed 
him! He sat his candle down on the stand 
—he was goin’ inter the cellar fur cider n’ 
apples, when he begun ter speak on the sub- 
ject of the will—an’ then he rubbed his 
glasses an’ put ’em on, particlar fur the 
purpose of lookin’ at me sharp an’ stiddy. 
Mebbe he thought I war crazy Shouldn't 
wonder, men air sich tryin’ creters. Wal, 
then he begun: 

***Polly, yer takin’ too much on yerself 
when yer undertake ter tell a man how ter 
leave his property.’ 

“Seth,” said I, ‘leave yer half where yer 
please.- Yer’ve no more to leave, yer can 
see with half an eye.’ 

“‘Half aneye! Humph! You’ve got a 
whole eye ter the windard, it’s easy ter see.’ 

“**Wal, yer can do what you please with 
yer half—though I'll say it, an’ stick to it, 
that yer orter leave that ter me.’ 








***My gracious, an’ nothin’ ter the young 
ones?’ 

‘“«*Hevn’t I been a first-rate wife, Seth 
Green?’ 

“*Wal, I can’t say nay, wife, to that.’ 

***Hevn’t I been a first-rate mother, Seth 
Green?’ 

“Guess so, Polly. Too first-rate some. 
times, when yer would eddicate ’em more’n 
I thought they needed ter be—book larnin’ 
bein’ not much use ter common folks.’ 

‘That'll help make ’em—ef it’s in ’em— 
ter be suthin’ more’n common folks, Seth 
It’s a better start’n we had, Seth. An’ now, 
Seth, ef yer make yer will an’ don’t leave 
everythin’ ter me, yer’ll be very onjust.’ 

“*Yer might marry agin Polly,’ and his 
voice quavered like. But as I didn’t mean 
ter be bound, anyway, I wouldn’t promise, 

‘***Wal, what’n I should, Seth?’ 

“*Then the childern ’nd come in fur 
plaguey small share!’ 

‘* ‘A woman who has been tried and found 
true to her trust fur forty long year, ain’t 
very likely to slump into mud and mire 
afterward, Seth Green.’ And then I lit my 
candle an’ left him sittin’ ruminatin’ by the 
fire. 

“Arter a while he dressed an’ went out. 
When he come home he looked sort o’ 
sheepish, as he handed me a paper to read. 
Sure enough, he’d made his will, an’ left 
ivery cent to his ‘true and faithful wife, 
Polly.’ Then I jumped up, an’ kissed him, 
an’ said I knew my dear old man couldn’t 
go back on me, which no more he could. 

‘Wal, we soon fixed out fur Washington, 
an’ a wonderful place we found it, Mrs, 
Black; big houses, wide streets, folks dress- 
ed up like fashion picters, ridin’ or peram- 
bulatin’ the streets, an’ everybody bent on 
bein’ grander’n gayer’n the next one.” 

‘‘How much did it cost?” in a confiden- 
tial way, inquired Mrs. Black. 

“Ef yer go there alone, an’ go ter all the 
expense we did, it’ll cost jest half as much 
as it did the pair of us,” lucidly answered 
Mrs, Green.—Mary Ames Atkins, 

tied 
SAN FRANCISCO CHAMPIONED, 





There is a seeming assumption in the 
East that a spirit of reckless violence and a 
general disregard for law and order prevail 
in California, and particularly in San Fran- 
cisco, the tendency of which is to discour- 
age immigration and hinder the growth of 
the State. This being so far from the truth 
I am moved, out of more than a year’s ex- 
perience here, to bear testimony to the quiet 
and orderly condition of the city, especially 
during the late political campaigns and still 
later elections. My life previously having 
been spent in large Eastern cities, including 
the largest of Massachusetts and Pennsylva- 
nia, where I have seen many elections, I 
have no hesitation in saying that, for order, 
quiet, and decency during elections no city 
of all the East can show a fairer record. 
‘‘There has been more stump-speaking dur- 
ing the past two years than in any previous 
like period in the history of the State. Be- 
sides the general elections, there have been 
in most of the interior cities two charter 
elections, making a total of six elections in 
twenty-four months,” says the Bulletin. 
And surely this has been enough, consider- 
ing the issues discussed, to test the self-con- 
trolling power of the people of California. 
With no property to sell here and reckoning 
myself among the class who are always 
“settling” but never “‘settled,” owning the 
whole country as my home, I ought to be 
counted a fair witness, and 1 confess toa 
great deal of pride in San Francisco as a 
part of our country for its admirable behav- 
ior. Aslread the comments of Eastern 
papers upon the conditions here, I smile 
audibly at the confident tone in which they 
speak of the danger to life and property, 
and the risk of emigrating to a State of such 
volcanic tendencies. 

Don’t I know that for one little shake of 
San Francisco by an earthquake, which sets 
ail the East prophesying its speedy destruc- 
tion, and its unfitness for habitation, even 
my own dear Massachusetts has treated its 
inhabitants to scores of far more dangerous 
floods and tornadoes, following the example 
of our Eastern States. Oh, I know their 
tricks and their manners! I wouldn’t build 
a home in any State of the Union quite so 
readily as in California, so far as physical 
conditions go; and as for the social and 
moral, I don’t know what city of the East 
can say to San Francisco, ‘‘I am holier than 
thou.” To be sure we have just elected a 
man, born in New England and sent West 
with high testimonials as to his character, 
to the office of mayor. But don’t reproach 
us with that, for it could not have been done 
but for the help of the ‘‘wickedest man” 
in San Francisco, who shot him so deeply 
into the heart of sentimental moralists, they 
were compelled to add their votes to the 
strength of the party which nominated him. 
Then the wickedest man in his wicked paper 
has so pictured wickedness in high places 
that many who put the need of municipal 
reform before party, joined hands with the 
new broom, the workingmen’'s party, hoping 
to see it sweep clean the seats of power. 
Again, those who wanted to see the wicked 
paper blotted out by the man who promised 
to send it after the Chinese, the man who 
lies studying how to do it while he picks 
out the bullets of the editor, joined hands 
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with the workingman’s party in the the 
hope that this would be the first work done. 
Now is it hard to understand how such a 
mayor can be elected and San Francisco 
still feel a claim to be as fairly virtuous as 
New York, for instance? New York, that 
never had rings or riots or the bad morals 
and manners of this city on the Pacific! 
And what New York is unable to teach San 
Francisco of good bebavior Philadelphia 
perhaps can add—Philadelphia, where I re- 
member political processions were stoned 
sometimes, and where elections were not 
more orderly than they should be in a city 
with grandfathers and glory behind it. And 
shall I look fer a stone to be cast at San 
Francisco from the Hub, round which my 
heart and my life-long interests revolve, 
where I remember to have dreaded its elec- 
tion days? And where I recall the fact that 
I have seen more of riotous indecency and 
drunken violence in one car-ride from Bos- 
ton to Camridge ina late car filled with 
Harvard students than ina year’s life in 
this city? Shall I say to San Francisco, go 
to Boston for an example of high morality 
and propriety? ‘‘Come now and let us rea- 
son together.” This isa peaceful and beau- 
tiful city to look at or live in. As Ameri- 
cans, we should all be proud of it; proud 
of its vigilance committees, the best men in 
the community, who, when the men they 
had helped elect proved recreant to their 
trust and allowed crime to go unpunished, 
banded themselves together with order, de- 
cency and a strength terrible to evil doers 
who, caught and fairly tried, were as fairly 
executed as ever in the most Christian State 
in the Union. When it was believed the 
city was safe, the vigilance committee 
dropped out as quietly as it rose. And to- 
day I walk the streets here considered most 
objectionable, among the poor and degraded, 
as safely as ever among such in the East. 
I go through streets wholly given up to 
abandoned women, some of whom are per- 
haps more bold and shameless than I have 
seen in the East and such are almost invari- 
ably foreigners of the lowest class. Con- 
nected with different associations, I walk 
and ride through the streets late at night to 
my home on the very border of the city, and 
never once have I received a discourteous 
word or look. Our nights are free from 
noise and disturbances, our days pass in 
peace and order. The number of police 
seems ridiculously inadequate to meet the 
Eastern demand to hold us from falling 
upon and destroying one another. Not half 
a dozen are required to keep order in all 
Chinatown with its 30,000 inhabitants, the 
whole of whom will make less disturbance 
ina month than one Irish wake. As for 
our election-days, they are as quiet as a New 
Jersey Sunday. No one is allowed to give 
a ticket to a voter within a hundred feet of 
the ballot-box; and there is, therefore, no 
crowd about that important glass receptacle 
for masculine ‘‘authoritative opinions.” 
And if any woman had a vote to deposit, 
she could step up to that open window and 
with her ballot so folded that no one could 
tell its contents, all being alike for all par- 
ties in size and color, she could drop it with 
the rest and quietly depart, feeling herself 
more of a woman and less of a fool for that 
significant but simple act. 

And, by the way, Iam by no means cer- 
tain that even Massachusetts may not, with- 
in a few years, have to look to California 
for an example of justice to women, inas- 
much as I believe there is a less grudgingly 
conservative feeling here with regard to her 
enfranchisement. When that day comes, 
if it ever does, I shall hang the banner of 
my native State lower than that of Califor- 
nia and blush for its record.—A. ©. Bowles, 
in Springfield Republican. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


Mrs. Stowe’s novel of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” first appeared as a serial in Dr. Bai- 
ley’s National Era. When it first began, 
Mrs. Jewett, wife of the Boston publisher, 
was in the habit of reading it aloud to her 
husband, and was so much affected that she 
urged Mr. Jewett, when it was about half 
issued, to publish it in book form. He 
wrote to Mrs. Stowe, who was residing in 
Maine, Mr. Stowe being Professor of Theol- 
ogy at Bowdoin College. The author and 
her husband came to Boston. Mr. Jewett’s 
offer was a surprise tothem. They were 
ready to accede to any terms he might offer. 
His proposition wasto publish at his own 
cost, and pay a royalty of, we believe, ten 
per cent. Mrs. Stowe was somewhat dis- 
posed to take a share in the profits. Mr. 
Jewett explained that it would then be nec- 
essary for her to bear part of the cost, and 
he suggested further that Mr. and Mrs. 
Stowe should take competent advice as to 
the fairest plan for Mrs. Stowe, and he 
named some prominent persons in Boston 
who could advise properly. The result was 
a decision in favor of the royalty. Three 
months after the book was issued the au- 
thor and her husband returned to Boston to 
receive their first payment, which Mr. Jew- 
ett states was $10,000. He paidin all to 
Mrs. Stowe a little over $30,000. An 
amusing part of the event was the ignorance 
of both the professor and Mrs. Stowe as to 
how they were to get the check for this 
large amount cashed, and what they were to 
do for safety’s sake with the money it called 








for. Mr. Jewett took them to his bank, 
and introduced them to the president As 
such distinguished visitors were rare, they 
were at once asked into the bank parlor, 
and then Professor Stowe was instructed 
in the mystery of opening a bank account 
and drawing checks against it. 

—_———e> 


SCRAPS OF CHINESE WISDUM. 


A wise man can fill a thousand mouths, a 
fool cannot protect himself. One good 
word can warm three winter months; one 
bad one stirs up anger. If you converse by 
the way, remember there may be men inthe 
grass. Let those who would not drink, look 
at a drunken man. The lion opens his 
mouth; the elephant (the emblem of wis- 
dom) shuts his; shut yours. They are only 
horses and cows in clothes who neglect the 
study of the past and present, Every char- 
acter must be chewed to get its juice. Foam 
on the waves is the fame of earth. The 
bright moon is not round for long; the bril- 
liant cloud is easily scattered. The ancients 
saw not the modern moon; yet the modern 
moon shone on the ancients. The great 
wall of a myriad miles remains; but Chin 
Shih ’Huangh (its builder) is gone. Heaven, 
earth and the spirits love the humble, not 
the proud; to the humble they give happi 
ness; to the proud, calamity. Man cannot 
become perfect in a hundred years; he can 
become corrupt in less than a day. Men 
who never violate their consciences are not 
startled by a knock at the door at midnight. 
Each half of a riven bamboo smokes. (This 
is said against quarreling.) Better be up 
right and want, than wicked and have su- 
perabundance. To save one life is better 
than to build a seven-storied pagoda. Do 
not consider any virtue trivial, and so neg- 
lect it; or any vice trivial, and so practice it. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 








ETON BOYS. 

It was now long after noon, and I saw in 
a field an Eton game of foot-ball. It was 
played with spirit, but with less dash than I 
had been led to expect. At another time, 
however, there may have been more. Apart 
from their uniforms, the players could not 
have been distinguished from the same num- 
ber of Yankee boys, of like condition in life, 
engaged in the same sport. I also met a 
large party of ‘‘old boys,’‘ as they came up, 
in their uniforms, from acricket match. A 
lathier lot of young fellows I never saw. 
Not that they were either weak looking or 
unhealthy; but they were not at all what 
the writings of English critics had led me to 
expect. Not one was robust; only one had 
color, and there was not a curling auburn 
head among them. I saw Eton boys by 
scores, and found them neither ruddy nor 
plump, but like most other boys between 
twelve and twenty, rather pale and slender. 

The full dress Eton costume is a ridicu- 
lous one. It is a short jacket or round- 
about, with a very broad turn-over shirt 
collar, and a chimney-pot hat. The combi- 
nation is grotesque; and it is made more so 
by the solemnity of most of the young chaps 
when they have it on. Hunger drove me 
and my young companion into a restaurant, 
and I shall never forget the loogs of a little 
Eton prig who entered as we were sitting, 
and took a place over against us. He kept 
on his preposterous hat, gave his order as if 
it were for his own capital execution, and 
ate his cakes and drank his chocolate as if 
that event were to take place at the conclu- 


sion of his repast.— October Atlantic. 
—*oe- 


PRESIDENT HAYES AS A STUDENT. 


President Hayes, as a college student, is 
said to have kept a minute diary, and ex- 
amined himself as to his motives, purposes, 
ideas, and aspirations. He declares himself 
as being at that time too ready to try the 
edge of his wit on others, and perceiving 
this failing he proceeded to curb it. Wheth- 
er this had the effect or not of bringing 
about a change in the opposite direction, he 
is described as painfully bashful in society. 
From tke two extremes he at last struck a 
medium. He was addicted to every kind 
of manly sports, and excelled in shooting, 
hunting, swimming, andskating, while as a 
fisherman he was especially successful. He 
accomplished some great feats in pedestrian- 
ism,—walking forty miles home to Dela- 
ware, in twelve hours, at Christmas time, 
and then, after vacation, back to Gambier, 
when there were four inches of snow on the 
ground. 


2» 


FALL BOOKS. 


Houghton, Osgood & Co. will send out 
this fall a volume of short stories by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps; an addition to the ‘‘Bod- 
ley” books, entitled ‘‘The Bodleys Afoot;” 
a volume of ‘‘Miscellanies” by Judge J. D. 
Caton of Illinois, containing speeches, es- 
says, etc.; volumes of poems by Mrs. 8. M. 
D. Piatt and Miss Nora Perry; a story by 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney; A ‘“‘Guide to Lit- 
erature Concerning the American Revolu- 
tion,” by Justin Winsor; a volume of com- 
position in outline, illustrating Hawthorne’s 
“Scarlet Letter,” by F. O. C. Darley; a 
book by Richard Grant White, entitled 
“Every-Day English;” Joseph Cook’s lec- 
tures on “Labor and Socialism,” in two 
volumes; and, as gift books for boys and 
girls, two volumes of choice selections from 
standard authors with illustrations. 
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HUMOROUS. 


“Irony” of the Law—Sentencing a black- 
smith for ‘‘forgery.” 


A gas meter cares nothing for comfort or 
sociability. The whole family may be ab- 
sent three weeks ina month, with the house 
shut up, and the meter will not find it out. 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


The gentlemen at a dinner-table were dis- 
cussing the familiar line, ‘‘An honest man’s 
the noblest work of God,” when a little son 
of the host spoke up and said: ‘It’s not 
true. My mother’s better’n any man that 
was ever made.” 


Customer—‘‘What did you think of the 
bishop’s sermon on Sunday, Mr. Wigsby?” 
Hairdresser—‘‘Well, really, sir, there was a 
gent a sittin’ in front o’ me as ‘ad his ‘air 
parted that crooked that I couldn’t ear a 
word!”—New York Graphic. 


A country woman stopped some ten min- 
utes in front of a store in Springfield to 
gaze at a patent fly trapin operation, which 
was pretty well filled, and after studying 
the placard, $2, intently, moved on, after 
piping out,.to the great amusement of the 
bystanders: ‘Tew dollars! I wouldn't 
give tew cents for all the flies in Springfield.” 


Analysis.—Lady: ‘‘Why did you leave 
your last place?” Cook: ‘*Timper, m’um.” 

ady: ‘“Temper! But when I’m put out 
myself, I show that I’m annoyed.” Cook: 
“Oh, L don’t mind a m’rose timper, m'um, 
—a revingful timper I likes; but a timper 
as goes a nagnagnaggin’ mornin’, noon, and 
night won’t do with me?”— Punch. 


This sad tale of a German Methodist pas- 
tor is reported from central Pennslyvania to 
the Christian Register: A citizen of the 
place noticed one day that the preacher's 
countenance was downcast, and kindly in 
quired the cause, ‘‘It vos cost me too much 
gelt for to hire horses,’’ was the answer, 
“and so 1 pought one for mine self. Now, 
mine deebles dey all gums and wants to reit 
mit mine horse, and I cannot ask dem to 
bay me. I ish der pasture of mine beebles, 
and I musht not geep one léeberty shtable.” 


A little three-year old of our acquaintance, 
says the Christian Leader, who lacks the 
Irish appreciation of the potato, uniformly 
passes up her plate with the request, ‘‘Meat, 
papa; any ‘tato,”—the latter clause of her 
petition — an abbreviated form of ‘‘not 
any ’tato.” She has latterly tried to follow 
her elders at the table mornings in repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer, with the result, of 
course, of catching only here and there a 
word, The other day, while playing with 
her dishes and her dolly, she was observed 
to fold her hands and bow her head over 
her little table, and make this prayer: ‘‘Our 
Fader-—heaven—name—give me some bread 
—any ‘tato. Amen.” 











The Danbury News Man’s Book, 


MR. PHILLIPS'S GONENESS. 


A tale of wedded love. 12mo., cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 

‘Dear reader, this is a simple story, simply told. 
It is not designed to excite, but toimprove. If it is 
tot attractive, it is because it is true, and finds a 
cruel emphasis all about you. If the little volume 
should make a single husband more tender, a single 
wife more patient, and sell well, I feel that my labor 


has not been in vain. 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE. 


The adventures of a gentleman who, on a wager of 
ten thousand dollars, undertook to go from New 
York to New Orleans in three weeks, without mon- 
ey or the assistance of friends. 12mo,, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

Announcements for Issue at an Early 


y- 


Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 
A Boat Voyage of 2,600 Miles down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
by NaTHaniet [. Bisuor, author of “Voyage of a 
Paper Canoe,” etc. Cr. 8vo, $2.50. 


“The Breaking Waves Dashed High.” 


(The Pilgrim Fathers.) ay Mrs. Fe.ticta HEMANS. 
With full page and initial illustrations. 4to, full 
gilt, $1.50. Uniform with 

“NEARER MY Gop To THEE.” “On, Woy sHoULD 


THE Spirit OF MortTAL BE PrRoup.” “ABIDE 
with Me.” ‘Rock or AGEs.” 
The Vagabonds. 
By J.T. Trowsriver. A presentation edition of 


this popular poem, With illustrations by F. O. C. 
DaRLeEY.° 4to, full gilt, $1.50. 

Gems of Genius. 
Famous painters and their pictures. Edited by H. 
W. Frencu, author of ‘Castle Foam,” etc. ith 
40 full page illustrations. 4to, full gilt, 


Short Studies of American Authors, 
By T, W. Hieeinson, 

Camps in the Caribbees. 
A naturalist’s adventures and discoveries in the 
West India Islands. By Frep A. OBER. 

Hope Mills; 
OR, BETWEEN FRIEND AND SWEETHEART. 
By Miss A. M. Dove.ass. 


The Keys of Sect. 
By Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D. D. Author of 
“Economics,” etc. 


Castle Foam ; 
OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. By H. W. 
Frzncu. 12mo, cloth, 

Shakspeare: 
A Biographic Asthetic Study. By Geo. H. Cat- 
VERT. 16mo, $1.50. 


The Re Club and Handy Speaker. 
No. Seven. Edited by Geo. M. Baker. Fresh 
and attractive pieces for school speakers and read- 
ing ¢«xercises. 16mo. cloth, 50 cents; paper, 15 
certs. Uniform with Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 


Practical Hints on Wood aving. 
For the instruction of Reviewers and the Public. 
By W. J. Linton. 


Room for One More. 
By Mary THacuerR Higatnson. With full page 
illustrations by Mrs. Lucy G. Morse. 16mo, cloth, 


$1.00. 
Young Joe, and Other Boys. 


By J. T, Trowsripee. 16mo, illustrated, cloth, 


Roderick Ashcourt. 
By DaniEt Wise, D. D. 16mo, cloth, illustrated 
rag being the third volume of the Winwood 
liff Stories. 
Going South; 
OR, YACHTING OVER THE ATLANTIC COAST. 
By O.iver Optic; being the fourth volume of the 
pular Great Western Series. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Ma ellan; 
OR, THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE 
WORLD. By Geo. M. Tow .e; being the third in 
the series of Young Folks’ Heroes of History. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues 
mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplcte education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and wy ey of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
oO opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 \ to 1 o’clack on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after co. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly? 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


MRS, EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 

MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 
Will open their Family and Day. School for Girls 
at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
an of the principals may be seen dally from 11 

Teacher of Elocution, Mrs. Mary Gregory, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston University School of Oratory; Ger- 
man and Greek Teacher, Prof. G. T. Dippold, of 
Boston University; French Teacher, Mrs. Dippold, a 
native of Paris; Teacher of Music, Mr. Fred. H. 
Young. 

Pupils received in special branches. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; .Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 











The Singing Class Season, 
suse ou. THE TEMPLE, 92,000: nen, 


a splendid new Singing Sc . Convention, and 
Choir Book; by Dr. W. O. Perkins. As a Choir 
Book, equal to any of the largest ones. Asa Singing- 
School k, better than the cheaper and smaller 
ones, since it has much more music; that is, 130 pages 
of new Songs and Glees, and 150 pages of the best 
Metrical Tunes and Anthems. Specimen copies 
mailed, post-free, for $1.00. 


Remember also Jounson’s NEw_Metuop For 
Sincine Ciasses, an excellent book ($6.00 per dezen), 
and L. O. Emerson's ONwarp ($7.50 a dozen). 
Send for Specimens. Catalogues, or Circulars. 


—_— 


Just out. $T 4 vc 
($1.50) with STUDENT'S LIFE JN $0 AR. 
NER. 1150f the jolliest of College Songs. A capital 
book for social singing. 


Just out. VOICE AS A MUSICAL 
ISTRUMENT. By C. H. Davis, M. D. (37 cts.) 
An invaluable treatise on the construction and man- 
agement of the Vocal Organs. With plates, 


Just out. The last number of Taz Musicat Rec- 
orD. Send 6 cts. for one number. $2.00 for the year. 
“Wouldn't be without it for five times the price.” 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 


For the Sunday School, 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! *** 


Just out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! ** 


Well known, always good. 


SHINING RIVER! * “* 


Very beautiful songs. 


New Operas! 
Carmen. Opera by Bizet............$2. 00 


Carmen is an Opera that has gradually and surely 
won its way to a great popes. ‘Although the 
book is large, in fact what one might call a “four 
dollar book,” it is got up in elegant style with music 
and a.l the words, English and foreign, for $2.00. 


Fatinitza. Opera by Suppe... ... $2.00 


Splendid new Opera that is a decided success. A 
large, fine book, with English and foreign words, and 
the opera in every way complete, for a low price. 


Doctor of Alcantara, » 


SEE sida cccecun hana ieaah ktednenai a Wend kta $1.50 
A famous opera, now brought by the popular price, 
within the reach of all. Orchestral parte $15.00, 


Bells of Corneville, » »™=- 


quctte, (nearly ready)........ 00: secceses $1.50 

A great success This, with the‘*Doctor” and the 

“Sorcerer’’ ($1.00) are well worth adopting by compa- 

nies who have finished Pinafore, (etl selling well, 

for 50 cents) and who are looking out for new and 
easy operas. 





Remember our first clase Singing School ard Choir 
Books, Voice of Worship and The Temple, 
each $9.00 per dozen or $1.00 each. Send for copies. 
Also always remember the Musical Record, 
published weekly. It keeps you well posted as to 
musical matters, gives six or seven pages of n.usic prt 
week and costs but $2.00 per year! 


Any book mailed, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 





Spring Course of Lectures, Practical D itra- 








tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 

genes of material) to all matriculants of the year. 
or further information, Address 6m18 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


Seventh Year Begins Oct, 8, 1879. 
CPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


Thorough instruction in three and four years 
courses, The introductory lecture will be given by 


PROF. J. HEBER SMITH, M.D. 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING, Oct, 8, 1879, at 7% 
o'clock. Physicians and friends are invited. Exam- 
inations for matriculation on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 6, 7 and 8, at 11 A.M., at the College, 
East Concord St. For further information address 


the Dean. 
I. T. TALBOT, M.D. 
66 Marlborough St., Boston, 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 


Yellow Springs, Greene Co., Ohio. 


Offers to both sexes thorough instruction, pre- 
paratory and collegiate, by an experienced Faculty 
of five Professors in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, the Natural and the Moral Sci- 
ences, History. and Literature. Special attention 
given to fitting young men for Harvard or Yale, ina 
three years’ course. The college is located in a 
beautifal and healthful village, is provided with all 
necessary buildings and apparatus. and affords, for 
those who desire to attend, regular liberal Christian 
preaching in its chapel. Total expenses for the year 
from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue, 8. C. 
DERBY, President, or Rev. N. P. Gilman, American 
Unitarian Association Rooms, Boston. 3m27 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
For the Liberal Education of Women. Examinations 
for entrance, Sept. 17. Charges $400 a year. Cata- 
logues sent on application to W. « DEAN, Registrar. 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOSTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Come 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 


In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hal! entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL PUBLIC, as well as 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. The whole stock 
will be carefully classified. 

Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 
Haga large list of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 


mentalists, Readers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 


(= For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
ly34. Music Hall, Boston. 




















Furniture Sale! 
A 
LARGE 
AND 
SPLENDID} 
STOCK 
OF 


Parlor & Chamber Setts, 


New and Elegant Designs at Prices 
Lower than can be found elsewhere in 
the City. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
A general and Complete Assortment of 


FuURN I TU RR SB, 


MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


At retail, 


Braman, Souther & Co. 


7 and 8 Haymarket Sq., Opp. B and M Depot. 2m43 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargemente, Tumors, and Diseaees of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
otfice will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painfo! backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bei 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and dee 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
8 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


Crystal Rolling Pin. 


For Sale—for $5000 the established and lucra- 
tive business and patent for the United States of the 
Crystal Rolling pin Company, the owner leaving the 
country. Acompany composed of ladies, with agents 
in the different States, could immensely enlarge the 
business and profits, and afford occupation for thous- 
ands of women. The patent for New England alone 
is worth double the sum asked for the whole. 











3 School Street, Room (Letter) ©. 
4t38 








712 aweek. $12a day at home easily made. Cost- 
ly Outfit free. Truz &Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A RIGHT, NOT A 
PRIVILEGE. 


BY WILLIAM I. BOWDITCH. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 

As lately as 1845 the first radical change 
was made in our law, by allowing married 
women to hold separate property without 
the intervention of » trustee, and to sue and 
be sued on contracts made with reference to 
such property as if unmarried. (Stat. 1845, 
©. 208.) The next year they were allowed 
to give a valid receipt for their own wages, 
and it was not until 1874 (ninety four years 
after the adoption of the Constitution) that 
the rights of married women to contract, 
to make notes or mortgages, to sell real 
‘estate, to sue and be sued, were put on sub- 
stantially the same ground with similar 
rights on the part of the busband. (Stat. 


1874, c. 184.) , 
Down to this very year, 1879, with all our 


supposed enlightenment and liberality, and 
when women are declared to have all the 
rights they really need for their protection, 
the husband has legally owned his wife’s 
clothing, although that clothing was bought 
with money earned partly by her! (1876; 
119 Mass. 596.) I could no doubt point out 
some husbands whose clothing has been 
bought wholly with the money of their 
wives; but these wives have never had any 
similar right of ownership in their husbands’ 
wardrobe. Why? Because menalone have 
had the ballot; men alone have had the 
making, expounding, and executing of the 
laws. If women had had the ballot, no 
court could have been found to deny them 
the ownership of their own clothes * 

Such having been the subjection of wom- 
en, and their almost entire want of educa- 
tion in 1780, is it strange that our fathers 
intrusted the administration of affairs to 
men only? On the contrary, it would, I 
think, have been far stranger if they had 
given Suffrage to women. 

To have done so would have shown them 
to be visionary politicians rather than prac- 
tical men, and would have gone far to de- 
anonstrate their unfitness to start a great 
Commonwealth. They were, however, great 
and noble-minded enough to proclaim the 
‘true ideas or principles upon which a repub- 
lic ought to rest. They made the most am- 
ple provision for the amendment of those 
parts of the actual Frame of Government, 
which were inconsistent with these ideas of 
the Declaration, and then trusted serenely to 
time and the gradual development of the 
ideas to finally bring affairs on to a just ba- 
sis. As if to help on this result, they called 
upon us frequently to recur to fundamental 
principles, and to adhere to justice in our 
legislation if we wished the blessings of a 

free government to be maintained. 

And with all its short-comings and incon- 
sistencies our fathers offered to the world a 
very noble illustration of the most funda- 
mental principle of our Declaration of 
Rights. They did not seek to place their 
government in the hands of men who were 
powerful enough to compel obedience to 
their wishes, for this would have been to 
establish slavery, pure and simple. Though 
they sedulously guarded the rights of prop- 
erty, they nevertheless did not place their 
government in the hands of those who were 
wealthy encugh to purchase compliance 
with their wishes, for this would have been 
to secure the triumph of selfishness of the 
most odious kind. Though education had 
been favored from the very first settlement 
of the country, they did not place their gov- 
ernment in the hands of educated or learn- 
ed men. This would have resulted only in 
a more refined form of selfishness, for edu- 

-eated or learned men have in all ages been 
‘found willing enough to legislate for their 
own interests. Everybody knows that one 
of the greatest and wisest was also the 
‘meanest of mankind. Though anciently 
only church members could vote, and the 
men of 1780 expressly commanded the sup- 
port of public worship, they nevertheless 
did not place their government in the hands 
of the so-called religious people, for all his- 
tory had taught them that the greatest suf- 
ferings which have been inflicted on the hu- 
‘man race have been inflicted by conscien- 
tious men in the name of religion. 

Our fathers sought rather to trame a gov- 
ernment which should command the sup- 
port of the strong and the weak, the wealthy 
and the poor, the wise and the unlearned,— 
the support of the whole people, men and 
women. In their opinion, the true strength 
and greatness of a free people is to be found, 
not in its politicians, orators, poets and his- 
torians, noble men and women though they 
may be; but in the faithful courage and in- 
telligence of its unnamed and unnamable 

millions. Our fathers sought to frame a 
government which should bring about the 
gradual lifting up, not of man as an individ- 
ual, but of human nature itself. They 
wished to create a government that the peo- 
ple should love, should be willing to work 
for, and, if need be, to die for. And how 
strongly has the government proved itself 
to be intrenched in the hearts of the people! 

How nobly the people, men and women, 

struggled in its defence, in the darkest 

hours of the war! Our fathers really and 
truly thought that government was institut- 


* This decision of our court has been modified by act 
of the slature so far as to allow a wife to receive 
dresses, by gift from her husband, not exceeding 
$2000 in value. (Stat. 1879, c. 133.) 








ed for the common good, for the protection, 
safety, prosperity and happiness of the peo- 
ple, and not for the profit, honor, or private 
interests of any one man, family, or class 
of men. 

This was their ideal! Neither they nor 
we have lived up to it; but will not our 
Presidents compare favorably with the 
rulers of any other country during the last 
hundred years? Abraham Lincoln was pre- 
eminently a man of the people. He was 
born of poor parents, and enjoyed none of 
the advantages which wealth or culture 
could give; but he was wealthy enough to 
give a noble life to his country. No man 
ever gave anobler. If he was too unlearn- 
ed to be able to read ‘“‘Napoleon’s Life of 
Cesar,” he was yet, by the grace of the 
Almighty, orator and poet enough to give 
an address at Gettysburg which no one of 
our orators has been able to surpass, and 
few of them can ever hope to equal. 

In morals, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them,” constitutes our ideal of a noble life. 
How few persons have ever lived up to it! 
and yet does any one doubt the nobility of 
the ideal, or our duty to strive our utmost 
to realize it? 

Because our fathers and we have failed 
for a hundred years to realize their and our 
ideal as to what constitutes a just govern- 
ment, is that any reason whatever why we 
should doubt the truth of the ideal, or 
should not continue to struggle more and 
more towards that ideal? 

Because the human race have failed for 
more than twenty centuries to realize the 
ideal of what constitutes a noble life, is 
that any reason whatever why we should 
not continue to struggle more and more to 
do unto others as we would have them do 
unto us? Without ideals life would not be 
worth having—there could be no progress. 


“The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the best.” 


and the best is always receding and advanc- 


ing. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS TO STUDENTS, 


Ata celebration of Sanderson Academy 
in Ashfield, Mass., Geo. Wm. Curtis said 
many capital things, some of which are 
reported by the Springfield Republican :— 

He began, after addressing the audience 
as neighbors and friends, by saying that as 
regent of the university of New York, 
which embraces sixteen colleges and 230 
academies, and has power to charter such 
institutions anywhere in that great State, the 
intermediary between the State and those 
seats of higher education in the State of 
New York, extended the right hand of fel- 
lowship to Sanderson Academy at Ashfield 
in Massachusetts. Although I cannot, said 
he, claim nativity in your commonwealth, 
Iam proud to be New England born in com- 
mon with you, and that an ancestor of mine, 
Capt. John Curtis, was the first settler of 
Worcester. I return with pleasure to the 
soil of New England feeling, as I do, that 
every child of hers should be loyal to the 
faith of our fathers, and to the heritage 
which they left us. The greatness of New 
England rested on two corner-stones, the 
church and the school. The colony of 
Massachusetts bay had not been six years 
founded before the General Court appro- 
priated the whole tax rate of a year to Har- 
vard College, and in the last year this com- 
monwealth, true to its original traditions, 
has expended one-fifth of all the money 
raised by taxation, $4,000,000, for the pub- 
lic schools. This town of Ashfield also 
proves herself true to the spirit which the 
early records show annimated the fathers, 
when they began the settlement by setting 
off two lots for the minister and one for the 
schools, in furnishing the occasion for our 
meeting. We have come together on this 
loveliest of mornings to invoke the blessin 
of God and all good men on the renewe 
attempt to advance the cause of education. 
Morality and intelligence, the charch and 
the school, lie at the basis of our country’s 

rosperity. 1n the succinct sketch which 

r. Green has read you concerning the his- 
tory of this school, you see the record of 
every other institution in New England. 
Often a single citizen, frequently a clergy- 
man, realizing the value of knowledge, and 
how he, although secluded from the world 
and located on windy hills like these, can 
through his books become one with all great 
men and make their thoughts his own, 
founds an academy that those who come 
after him may be admitted to his privileges. 
During the late constitutional convention of 
New York I sat beside the late Ezra Cor- 
nell, and on one cccasion, when a member 
had repeated a Latin quotation he asked 
me if I understood it. I replied that I did. 
He said that he did not, and then added, 
“Tf I can have my way about it the time 
will come when no man need live to my 
age in this great State without being able 
to comprehend any Latin he may happen 
to hear ina public gathering.” This was 
before he founded the great university 
which bears his name. It sometimes hap- 
pens that an association of citizens, seeing 
the manifest need of better education for 
their children, unite in founding an acade 
my. Or some man who has been prosper- 
ed. in business, the roots of whose affections 
have never loosened their hold on his native 
town, and the scenes of bis early life, that 
seem so plain, so rough, so homely in pass- 
ing, but so beautiful in the retrospect, turns 
back with his whole heart to that birth- 
place, and establishes there a seat of learn- 





ing. 

Tatetli ence and morality together, con- 
tinued Mr. Curtis, combined with self-sac- 
rifices, if these are needed, can make the 
future of this academy as splendid as has 
been its past. There is peculiar fitness in 
having an academy here in Ashfield. The 
sentiment of all rural people having a re- 





publican form of government has been fa 
vorable to such instructions. It was more 
than 300 years ago that Count John of Nas 
sau said that schools, churches, libraries, 
books and the press are worth more than all 
the arms, armies, navies, treaties and allian- 
ces of the world. As the waters of the sea 
follow the moon, so the great masses of 
men in human society follow the educated, 
intelligent man who has the most brain 
power, though his hands be as white as the 
lilies of the lake, or his arm as weak as the 
lily stems. As the sun with its invisible 
finger opens all the flowers in the garden, 
so the power of educated intellect acts on 
the masses of men. I myself have faced 
infuriated masses of men, mobs, so wrought 
up that they were ready to rend their op- 
ponents, if not themselves, limb from limb, 
and better men than I have done the same 
thing, confident that perfect safety would 
result could but the ear of the multitude be 
gained, so that they might be made to listen 
to the voice of an intelligence superior to 
theirown. Do not think for a moment, 
my friends, that you can afford to under- 
value this great cause of education. 

The speaker then went into a considera- 
tion of the question, whatis the need of hav- 
ing an academy? Why are not the common 
schools enough? The object of an educa- 
tion is not the mere imparting of knowledge, 
but the imparting of the ability to use it. 
The existence of the State depends on the 
diffusion of knowledge among the people, 
therefore the State is compelled to provide 
schools. But schools merely put in our 
hands the tools with which we need to be 
furnished for the work of life. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic do not constitute an 
education, they are but the tovls for getting 
one. But every primary school in which 
these branches are tanght kindles the spark 
of desirein the miads of the brighter pupils 
for greater educational opportunities. So 
that if the State cannot or will not provide 
higher instruction individuals must. Let 
those who are able become a Mary Somer- 
ville, ora Mary Lyon, ora Florence Nightin- 
gale, ora Sir Isaac Newton, or a Stephenson, 
ora Whitney. Mr Curtis continued his ad- 
dress by debating the case with some farmer 
who, while honoring him with his attention, 
had the feeling in his heart that book-farm- 
ing doesn’t pay. He went on to show how 
that man would stop, while on his way 
home from the present gathering, to talk 
for half an hour with a neighbor concern- 
ing his present methods of raising stock, and 
then an equal time with another neighbor, 
who might happen to be sitting on the fence 
as he passed, concerning the management 
of certain crops. And then, after he had 
got home, he would feel a good deal as Ar- 
temus Ward did about Jeff Davis when he 
said that it would have been $10 in his 
pocket if he had never been born; that is, 
the farmer would feel that it would have 
been a good many $10 in his pocket if he 
had known those things before. And then 
the speaker went on to show that the most 
valuable experience of the best farmers on 
both sides of the water had been gathered 
up in books for the benefit of all who will 
avail themselves of them. Continuing, Mr. 
Curtis said that every sage of Greece, every 
leader of Rome paid tribute to Rev. Mr. 
Sanderson as he sat in his little study yonder 
poring over his books, and also contributed 
to the elevation of his people through his 
pulpit labors. Educated people levy trib 
ute on all the world. Stephen Girard said 
that all his fortune could only provide him 
enough to eat, drink and wear, but educa- 
tion and all its delights are for poor men as 
well as the rich. In this country there is a 
college to every 2500 inhabitants, and ever 
college-bred man, if he is worthy of the di- 
ploma that has been given him, is a mission- 
ary, working in behalf of liberal education. 
Every academy is a fountain of the most 
elevating influences, The minds of the pu- 
pils should be trained howto learn. I have 
sometimes listened to examinations that 
were so perfectly rendered that I have left 
the room in utter despair, certain that the 
pupil knew that one exercise and nothing 
else. If I were examining a boy in arith- 
metic I would prefer that he should stumble 
and stutter in a sincere endeavor to find the 
right answer, and know the principle in- 
volved, than that he should recite anything 
by rote. 

And now allow me to say a word to those 
of you who are to be students of Sanderson 
Academy, he went on. Don’t turn the bell 
upside down in winter, and fill it with ice 
before nine o’clock, so that when the time 
comes it will give no sound. Don’t muffle 
the tongue with some mitten that you ma 
think convenient for the purpose. Don't 
rush out of school at night to stone the cats 
or frighten the dogs, or shoot the birds you 
may see on the street. And don’t make 
nuisances of yourselves in the eyes of all 
the people in the neighborhood. Learn to 
be self-restrained young men and women; 
clean in conversation; to decorate the town, 
and not disgrace it. And now I ask you to 
register a pledge with your consciences that 
you will codperate with your teacher in fur- 
thering the purposes for which this acade 
my has been reopened. And now I need 
not remind you, friends and neighbors, of 
the new responsibilities on which you enter 
to-day. You are under an engagement to 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts and to 
this community to make this school a bene- 
fit not only to its individual scholars, but 
that it shall advance the welfare of the 
State. It was fabled that Numa, the just 
law-giver of Rome, was wont to retire to 
the solitudes of a grove, there to commune 
with his good genius, the nymph Egeria. 
The good genius of all great men is a wo- 
man. We can hardly believe the ancient 
story, but we can understand its point, the 
— of intelligent self-communion. 

*'The fountain by which Numa sat is there 

to-day, hung with ferns as delicate as any 
which adorn the Ashfield hills, a fountain 
sparkling, fresh, perennial. And this acad- 
emy is now a fountain of learning, spark 
ling, and fresh. God grant it may be per- 
ennial! It is for you to help make it so. 
We do not live here for ourselves. You do 
not live for your farms. I do not live for 
my studies or life plans; there is a greater 
and grander object in our lives—the welfare 
of each other; to that I pledge myself; to 
that I call on you to pledge yourselves. 





WOMAN’S WILL AND MAN’S WILL. 
*‘An’ you never heered on it afore?” 
“Naver! 1 look upon yeras a wonderfuler 

woman than ever! An’ yer know how Gim- 
bleton hes alus regarded yer as powerful 
smart!” 

‘La, sus!’ And the speaker fortified 
herself with a pinch of snuff. 

‘“‘What an undertakin’ that was, Miss 
Green, an’ haou did it come ter happen? 
An’ what did it cost?” 

We think that last question will give you 
the nationality of the speaker—more, the 
precise quarter of the famous U. §. A. in 
which she was brought up. 

The two women, one a visitor from the 
Carners, were seated in an ample kitchen, 
around the sides of which, close to the low 
ceiling, hung crook-necked squashes, strings 
of onions, bunches of. herbs, and dried ap- 
ples. Close to the wide fireplace, a tea ket- 
tle hanging on the crane, a nimble cake 
(short) baking on a board in front, sat the 
women, knitting with all their might—well- 
to-do women, if old-fashioned and limited 
as to the culture that takes on polish and 
display. 

‘‘No wonder yer astonished; I be myself 
when I think on’t. Wal, yersee, father an’ 
me thought we'd sot about long enough in 
one spot, an’ ef ever we war goin’ ter see 
the world, the quicker we undertook it the 
better; for palsy an’ sich things come upon 
us unawares, yer know.” 

‘Marcy sakes! How yer talk—sets me a 
shakin’.” 

“Shakin’?” she replied, with anxiety. 
“Hope tain’t nothin’ serus. I noticed yer 
looked kind er pale when ye come. Lemme 
gin yer suthin’ ter take, Miss Black—do, 
now, ’twon’t be no manner o’ trouble, I’ve 
peppermint an’ Medford in my board. We 
none on us know when our time to quit this 
ere mortal part’ll come. Mebbe your’n ain’t 
fur off, Miss Black. Old folks orter be pre- 
pared at a minute’s warnin.” 

‘La, no, thank yer. Go on with yer 
story. I’m wal enough.” 

So Mrs. Green proceeded. 

‘The childern warn’t pleased a mite. I’ve 
noticed childern never air if their parients 
spend a cent out o’ the jineral way. But I 
said: ‘Seth, don’t mind ’em; we’ll go an’ 
hev a good time.’ 

‘**Hadn’t I better make a will afore we 
start?’ he asked, a day or two afore we left 
hum.’ 

‘* ‘How d’ye propose to make it?’ I asked, 
calm’s I could, fur a terrible commotion 
was goin’ on inside o’ me. Wills be sich 
solemn things, yer know! Besides, I meant 
ter understand wal the ground I stood on, 
in case I should be left alone in the world, 
fur son’s wives and daughter’s husban’s 
ain’t yer own flesh an’ blood, an’ break more 
last wills and testaments than their heads 
are,worth. So I said, calm’s a clock: ‘How 
d’ye propose ter make it, husban’?’ An’ I 
put my hand on his shoulder an’ looked at 
him in an affectionate manner. I think he 
was tetched, fur he blinked considerbel an’ 
hitched at his galluses; but he said: 

‘**Wal, the widder’s share, in course, ’Il 
be your’n. The residue ’ll go ter the chil- 
dren.’ 

“Said I: ‘If I war about ter make my 
will—’ 

“There he laughed an’ repeated: ‘Your 
will? But yer ain’t nothin’ ter’ leave, yer 
see, old woman.’ 

‘“‘He was good-natured as could be, an’ 
didn’t mean no offense, but I was riled, I 
tell yer. My blood seemed bilin’. 

‘**T aint nothin’ ter leave, Seth?’ 

‘**Why, no—hev yer? Mebbe yer’ve been 
savin’ up on the sly, Polly? It’s my money 
all the same, yer know!’ I tell yer his com- 
forbleness made me madder’n ever, an’ I 
felt like shakin’ him out o’ his brogans,’ 
During which Mrs. Black grows paler and 
fidgets. 

‘**T ain’t nothin’ ter leave, Seth, hev 1? I 
guess a good half of this ere estate belongs 
ter me.’ 

“*Hoity toity, old woman, seems to me 
yer takin’ more’n yer share.’ 

‘I went on, never mindin’ him, and said 
pintedly: ‘Guess a woman workin’ hard as 
I hev fur forty year, bringin’ inter the world 
nine children, and nussin’ them through 
chicken pox, measles, ’noccerlation, mumps, 
teethin’ an’ everything else, not ter mention 
makin’ and mendin’ clothes, knittin’ stock- 
in’s, and doin’ other things too numerous 
ter mention, can say that much is their 
share with clear conscience!” Yer orter seed 
him! He sat his candle down on the stand 
—he was goin’ inter the cellar fur cider n’ 
apples, when he begun ter speak on the sub- 
ject of the will—an’ then he rubbed his 
glasses an’ put ’em on, particlar fur the 
purpose of lookin’ at me sharp an’ stiddy. 
Mebbe he thought I war crazy Shouldn't 
wonder, men air sich tryin’ creters. Wal, 
then he begun: 

“**Polly, yer takin’ too much on yerself 
when yer undertake ter tell a man how ter 
leave his property.’ 

** ‘Seth,’ said I, ‘leave yer half where yer 
please.- Yer’ve no more to leave, yer can 
see with half an eye.’ 

‘Half aneye! Humph! You've got a 
whole eye ter the windard, it’s easy ter see.’ 

“«*Wal, yer can do what you please with 
yer half—though I'll say it, an’ stick to it, 
that yer orter leave that ter me.’ 











“**My gracious, an’ nothin’ ter the young 
ones?’ 


‘**Hevn’t I been a first-rate wife, Seth 
Green?’ 

“*Wal, I can’t say nay, wife, to that.’ 

***Hevn’t I been a first-rate mother, Seth 
Green?’ 

‘“**Guess so, Polly. Too first-rate some- 
times, when yer would eddicate ’em more’n 
I thought they needed ter be—book larnin’ 
bein’ not much use ter common folks,’ 

“That'll help make ’em—ef it’s in ’em— 
ter be suthin’ more’n common folks, Seth. 
It’s a better start’n we had, Seth. An’ now 
Seth, ef yer make yer will an’ don’t leave 
everythin’ ter me, yer’ll be very onjust.’ 

“*Yer might marry agin Polly,’ and his 
voice quavered like. But as I didn’t mean 
ter be bound, anyway, I wouldn’t promise, 

***Wal, what’n I should, Seth?’ 

“Then the childern ’nd come in fur 
plaguey small share!’ 

‘* ‘A woman who has been tried and found 
true to her trust fur forty long year, ain’t 
very likely to slump into mud and mire 
afterward, Seth Green.’ And then I lit my 
candle an’ left him sittin’ ruminatin’ by the 
fire. 

“Arter a while he dressed an’ went out, 
When he come home he looked sort o’ 
sheepish, as he handed me a paper to read. 
Sure enough, he’d made his will, an’ left 
ivery cent to his ‘true and faithful wife, 
Polly.’ Then I jumped up, an’ kissed him, 
an’ said I knew my dear old man couldn’t 
go back on me, which no more he could, 

‘Wal, we soon fixed out fur Washington, 
an’ a wonderful place we found it, Mrs, 
Black; big houses, wide streets, folks dress- 
ed up like fashion picters, ridin’ or peram- 
bulatin’ the streets, an’ everybody bent on 
bein’ grander’n gayer’n the next one,” 

‘How much did it cost?” in a confiden- 
tial way, inquired Mrs. Black. 

“Ef yer go there alone, an’ go ter all the 
expense we did, it’ll cost jest half as much 
as it did the pair of us,” lucidly answered 
Mrs, Green.—Mary Ames Atkins. 
> 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAMPIONED, 








There is a seeming assumption in the 
East that a spirit of reckless violence and a 
general disregard for law and order prevail 
in California, and particularly in San Fran- 
cisco, the tendency of which is to discour- 
age immigration and hinder the growth of 
the State. This being so far from the truth 
I am moved, out of more than a year’s ex- 
perience here, to bear testimony to the quiet 
and orderly condition of the city, especially 
during the late political campaigns and still 
later elections. My life previously having 
been spent in large Eastern cities, including 
the largest of Massachusetts and Pennsylva- 
nia, where I have seen many elections, I 
have no hesitation in saying that, for order, 
quiet, and decency during elections no city 
of all the East can show a fairer record. 
‘There has been more stump-speaking dur- 
ing the past two years than in any previous 
like period in the history of the State. Be- 
sides the general elections, there have been 
in most of the interior cities two charter 
elections, making a total of six elections in 
twenty-four months,” says the Bulletin. 
And surely this has been enough, consider- 
ing the issues discussed, to test the self-con- 
trolling power of the people of California. 
With no property to sell here and reckoning 
myself among the class who are always 
“settling” but never “‘settled,” owning the 
whole country as my home, I ought to be 
counted a fair witness, and 1 confess toa 
great deal of pride in San Francisco as a 
part of our country for its admirable behav- 
ior. Aslread the comments of Eastern 
papers upon the conditions here, I smile 
audibly at the confident tone in which they 
speak of the danger to life and property, 
and the risk of emigrating toa State of such 
volcanic tendencies. 

Don’t I know that for one little shake of 
San Francisco by an earthquake, which sets 
ail the East prophesying its speedy destruc- 
tion, and its unfitness for habitation, even 
my own dear Massachusetts has treated its 
inhabitants to scores of far more dangerous 
floods and tornadoes, following the example 
of our Eastern States. Oh, I know their 
tricks and their manners! I wouldn't build 
a home in any State of the Union quite so 
readily as in California, so far as physical 
conditions go; and as for the social and 
moral, I don’t know what city of the East 
can say to San Francisco, ‘‘I am holier than 
thou.” To be sure we have just elected a 
man, born in New England and sent West 
with high testimonials as to his character, 
to the office of mayor. But don’t reproach 
us with that, for it could not have been done 
but for the help of the ‘‘wickedest man” 
in San Francisco, who shot him so deeply 
into the heart of sentimental moralists, they 
were compelled to add their votes to the 
strength of the party which nominated him. 
Then the wickedest man in his wicked paper 
has so pictured wickedness in high places 
that many who put the need of municipal 
reform before party, joined hands with the 
new broom, the workingmen’s party, hoping 
to see it sweep clean the seats of power. 
Again, those who wanted to see the wicked 
paper blotted out by the man who promised 
to send it after the Chinese, the man who 
lies studying how to do it while he picks 
out the bullets of the editor, joined hands 
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with the workingman’s party in the the 
hope that this would be the first work done. 
Now is it hard to understand how such a 
mayor can be elected and San Francisco 
still feel a claim to be as fairly virtuous as 
New York, for instance? New York, that 
never had rings or riots or the bad morals 
and manners of this city on the Pacific! 
And what New York is unable to teach San 
Francisco of good bebavior Philadelphia 
perhaps can add—Philadelphia, where I re- 
member political processions were stoned 
sometimes, and where elections were not 
more orderly than they should be in a city 
with grandfathers and glory behind it. And 
shall I look fer a stone to be cast at San 
Francisco from the Hub, round which my 
heart and my life-long interests revolve, 
where I remember to have dreaded its elec- 
tion days? And where I recall the fact that 
I have seen more of riotous indecency and 
drunken violence in one car-ride from Bos- 
ton to Camridge in a late car filled with 
Harvard students than ina year’s life in 
this city? Shall I say to San Francisco, go 
to Boston for an example of high morality 
and propriety? ‘‘Come now and let us rea- 
son together.” This isa peaceful and beau- 
tiful city to look at or live in. As Ameri- 
cans, we should all be proud of it; proud 
of its vigilance committees, the best men in 
the community, who, when the men they 
had helped elect proved recreant to their 
trust and allowed crime to go unpunished, 
banded themselves together with order, de- 
cency and a strength terrible to evil doers 
who, caught and fairly tried, were as fairly 
executed as ever in the most Christian State 
in the Union. When it was believed the 
city was safe, the vigilance committee 
dropped out as quietly as it rose. And to- 
day I walk the streets here considered most 
objectionable, among the poor and degraded, 
as safely as ever among such in the East. 
I go through streets wholly given up to 
abandoned women, some of whom are per- 
haps more bold and shameless than I have 
seen in the East and such are almost invari- 
ably foreigners of the lowest class. Con- 
nected with different associations, I walk 
and ride through the streets late at night to 
my home on the very border of the city, and 
never once have I received a discourteous 
word or look. Our nights are free from 
noise and disturbances, our days pass in 
peace and order. The number of police 
seems ridiculously inadequate to meet the 
Eastern demand to hold us from faJling 
upon and destroying one another. Not half 
a dozen are required to keep order in all 
Chinatown with its 30,000 inhabitants, the 
whole of whom will make less disturbance 
ina month than one Irish wake. As for 
our election-days, they are as quiet as a New 
Jersey Sunday. No one is allowed to give 
a ticket to a voter within a hundred feet of 
the ballot-box; and there is, therefore, no 
crowd about that important glass receptacle 
for masculine ‘‘authoritative opinions.” 
And if any woman had a vote to deposit, 
she could step up to that open window and 
with her ballot so folded that no one could 
tell its contents, all being alike for all par- 
ties in size and color, she could drop it with 
the rest and quietly depart, feeling herself 
more of a woman and less of a foo} for that 
significant but simple act. 

And, by the way, | am by no means cer- 
tain that even Massachusetts may not, with- 
in a few years, have to look to California 
for an example of justice to women, inas- 
much as I believe there is a less grudgingly 
conservative feeling here with regard to her 
enfranchisement. When that day comes, 
if it ever does, I shall hang the banner of 
my native State lower than that of Califor- 
nia and blush for its record.—A. C. Bowles, 
in Springfieid Republican. 
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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


Mrs. Stowe’s novel of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” first appeared as a serial in Dr. Bai- 
ley’s National Era. When it first began, 
Mrs. Jewett, wife of the Boston publisher, 
was in the habit of reading it aloud to her 
husband, and was so much affected that she 
urged Mr. Jewett, when it was about half 
issued, to publish it in book form. He 
wrote to Mrs. Stowe, who was residing in 
Maine, Mr. Stowe being Professor of Theol- 
ogy at Bowdoin College. The author and 
her husband came to Boston. Mr. Jewett’s 
offer was a surprise tothem. They were 
ready to accede to any terms he might offer. 
His proposition wasto publish at his own 
cost, and pay a royalty of, we believe, ten 
per cent. Mrs. Stowe was somewhat dis- 
posed to take a sharein the profits. Mr. 
Jewett explained that it would then be nec- 
essary for her to bear part of the cost, and 
he suggested further that Mr. and Mrs. 
Stowe should take competent advice as to 
the fairest plan for Mrs. Stowe, and he 
named some prominent persons in Boston 
who could advise properly. The result was 
a decision in favor of the royalty. Three 
months after the book was issued the au- 
thor and her husband returned to Boston to 
receive their first payment, which Mr. Jew- 
ett states was $10,000. He paid in all to 
Mrs. Stowe a little over $30,000. An 
amusing part of the event was the ignorance 
of both the professor and Mrs. Stowe as to 
how they were to get the check for this 
large amount cashed, and what they were to 
do for safety’s sake with the money it called 





for. Mr. Jewett took them to his bank, 
and introduced them to the president As 
such distinguished visitors were rare, they 
were at once asked into the bank parlor, 
and then Professor Stowe was instructed 
in the mystery of opening a bank account 
and drawing checks against it. 
ad 


SCRAPS OF CHINESE WISDUM. 


A wise man can fill a thousand mouths, a 
fool cannot protect himself. One good 
word can warm three winter months; one 
bad one stirs up anger. If you converse by 
the way, remember there may be men inthe 
grass. Let those who would not drink, look 
at a drunken man. The lion opens his 
mouth; the elephant (the emblem of wis- 
dom) shuts his; shut yours. They are only 
horses and cows in clothes who neglect the 
study of the past and present, Every char- 
acter must be chewed to get its juice. Foam 
on the waves is the fame of earth. The 
bright moon is not round for long; the bril- 
liant cloud is easily scattered. The ancients 
saw not the modern moon; yet the modern 
moon shone on the ancients. The great 
wall of a myriad miles remains; but Chin 
Shih ’Huangh (its builder) is gone. Heaven, 
earth and the spirits love the humble, not 
the proud; to the humble they give happi 
ness; to the proud, calamity. Man cannot 
become perfect in a hundred years; he can 
become corrupt in less than a day. Men 
who never violate their consciences are not 
startled by a knock at the door at midnight. 
Each half of a riven bamboo smokes. (This 
is said against quarreling.) Better be up 
right and want, than wicked and have su- 
perabundance. To save one life is better 
than to build a seven-storied pagoda. Do 
not consider any virtue trivial, and so neg- 
lect it; or any vice trivial, and so practice it. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 
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ETON BOYS. 








It was now long after noon, and I saw in 
afield an Eton game of foot-ball. It was 
played with spirit, but with less dash than I 
had been led to expect. At another time, 
however, there may have been more. Apart 
from their uniforms, the players could not 
have been distinguished from the same num- 
ber of Yankee boys, of like condition in life, 
engaged in the same sport. I also met a 
large party of ‘‘old boys,’‘ as they came up, 
in their uniforms, from acricket match. A 
lathier lot of young fellows I never saw. 
Not that they were either weak looking or 
unhealthy; but they were not at all what 
the writings of English critivs had led me to 
expect. Not one was robust; only one had 
color, and there was not a curling auburn 
head among them. I saw Eton boys by 
scores, and found them neither ruddy nor 
plump, but like most other boys between 
twelve and twenty, rather pale and slender. 

The full dress Eton costume is a ridicu- 
lous one. It is a short jacket or round- 
about, with a very broad turn-over shirt 
collar, and a chimney-pot hat. The combi- 
nation is grotesque; and it is made more so 
by the solemnity of most of the young chaps 
when they have it on. Hunger drove me 
and my young companion into a restaurant, 
and I shall never forget the loos of a little 
Eton prig who entered as we were aitting, 
and took a place over against us. He kept 
on his preposterous hat, gave his order as if 
it were for his own capital execution, and 
ate his cakes and drank his chocolate as if 
that event were to take place at the conclu- 


sion of his repast.—October Atlantic. 
———_———__ em o- 


PRESIDENT HAYES AS A STUDENT. 





President Hayes, as a college student, is 
said to have kept a minute diary, and ex- 
amined himself as to his motives, purposes, 
ideas, and aspirations. He declares himself 
as being at that time too ready to try the 
edge of his wit on others, and perceiving 
this failing he proceeded to curb it. Wheth- 
er this had the effect or not of bringing 
about a change in the opposite direction, he 
is described as painfully bashful in society. 
From the two extremes he at last struck a 
medium. He was addicted to every kind 
of manly sports, and excelled in shooting, 
hunting, swimming, andskating, while as a 
fisherman he was especially successful. He 
accomplished some great feats in pedestrian- 
ism,—walking forty miles home to Dela- 
ware, in twelve hours, at Christmas time, 
and then, after vacation, back to Gambier, 
when there were four inches of snow on the 
ground. 
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FALL BOOKS. 


Houghton, Osgood & Co, will send out 
this fall a volume of short stories by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps; an addition to the ‘‘Bod- 
ley” books, entitled ‘‘The Bodleys Afoot;” 
a volume of ‘‘Miscellanies” by Judge J. D. 
Caton of Illinois, containing speeches, es- 
says, etc.; volumes of poems by Mrs. 8. M. 
D. Piatt and Miss Nora Perry; a story by 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney; A ‘‘Guide to Lit- 
erature Concerning the American Revolu- 
tion,” by Justin Winsor; a volume of com- 
position in outline, illustrating Hawthorne’s 
“Scarlet Letter,” by F. O. C. Darley; a 
book by Richard Grant White, entitled 
“Every-Day English;’ Joseph Cook’s lec- 
tures on “Labor and Socialism,” in two 
volumes; and, as gift books for boys and 
girls, two volumes of choice selections from 
standard authors with illustrations. 
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HUMOROUS. 


“Trony” of the Law—Sentencing a black- 
smith for ‘‘forgery.” 


A gas meter cares nothing for comfort or 
sociability. The whole family may be ab- 
sent three weeks ina month, with the house 
shut up, and the meter will not find it out. 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


The gentlemen at a dinner-table were dis- 
cussing the familiar line, ‘‘An honest man’s 
the noblest work of God,” when a little son 
of the host spoke up and said: “It’s not 
true. My mother’s better’n any man that 
was ever made.” 


Customer—‘‘What did you think of the 
bishop’s sermon on Sunday, Mr. Wigsby?” 
Hairdresser—‘‘ Well, really, sir, there was a 
genta sittin’ in front o’ me as ‘ad his ‘air 
parted that crooked that I couldn’t ear a 
word!”—New York Graphic. 


A country woman stopped some ten min- 
utes in front of a store in Springfield to 
gaze at a patent fly trapin operation, which 
was pretty well filled, and after studying 
the placard, $2, intently, moved on, after 
piping out, .to the great amusement of the 
bystanders: ‘Tew dollars! I wouldn’t 
give tew cents for all the flies in Springfield.” 


Analysis.—Lady: ‘‘Why did you leave 
your last place?” Cook: “Timper, m’um,” 

ady: ‘‘Temper! But when I’m put out 
myself, I show that I’m annoyed.” Cook: 
“Oh, L don’t mind a m’rose timper, m'um, 
—a revingful timper I likes; but a timper 
as — a nagnagnaggin’ mornin’, noon, and 
night won’t do with me?”— Punch. 


This sad tale of a German Methodist pas- 
tor is reported from central Pennslyvania to 
the Christian Register: A citizen of the 
place noticed one day that the preacher’s 
countenance was downcast, and kindly in 
quired the cause, ‘‘It vos cost me too much 
gelt for to hire horses,” was the answer, 
“and so 1 pought one for mine self. Now, 
mine deebles dey all gums and wants to reit 
mit mine horse, and I cannot ask dem to 
bay me. lish der pasture of mine beebles, 
and I musht not geep one léeberty shtable.” 


A little three-year old of our acquaintance, 
says the Christian Leader, who lacks the 
Irish appreciation of the potato, uniformly 
passes up her plate with the request, ‘‘Meat, 
papa; any ‘tato,”—the latter clause of her 
petition being an abbreviated form of ‘‘not 
any ’tato.” She has latterly tried to follow 
her elders at the table mornings in repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer, with the result, of 
course, of catching only here and there a 
word. The other day, while playing with 
her dishes and her dolly, she was observed 
to fold her hands and low her head over 
her little table, and make this prayer: ‘‘Our 
Fader-—heaven—name—zgive me some bread 
—any ‘tato. Amen.” 














The Danbury News Man’s Book. 


MR. PHILLIPS’S GONENESS. 


A tale of wedded love. — cloth, $1.00; paper, 
cents. 

‘Dear reader, this is a simple story, simply told. 
It is not designed to excite, but to improve. If it is 
tot attractive, it is ause it is true, and finds a 
cruel emphasis all about you. If the little volume 
should make a single husband more tender, a single 
wife more patient, and sell well, I feel that my labor 
has not been in vain.” 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE. 


The adventures of a gentleman who, on a wager of 
ten thousand dollars, undertook to go from New 
York to New Orleans in three weeks, without mon- 
ey or the assistance of friends. 12mo,, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

Announcements er Issue at an Early 

ye 

Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 

A Boat Voyage of 2,600 Miles down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
by NATHANIEL II. Bisnor, author of “Voyage of a 
Paper Canoe,”’ etc. Cr. 8vo, $2.50. 

4s s s ” 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
(The Pilgrim Fathers.) By Mrs. Fevicira HEMANS. 
With full page and initial illustrations. 4to, full 
gilt, $1.50. Uniform with 

“NEARER MY Gop TO THEE.” “On, WHY SHOULD 
THE Spirit OF MORTAL BE Proup.” “ABIDE 
with Mg.” ‘Rock or AGEs.” 


The Vagabonds, 
By J. T. Trowsriver. A presentation edition of 
this popular poem. With illustrations by F. O. C. 
DaRLEY.° 4to, full gilt, $1.50. 

Gems of Genius. 
Famous painters and their pictures. Edited by H. 
W. Frencu, author of “Castle Foam,” etc. ith 
40 full page illustrations. 4to, full gilt, 

Short Studies of American Authors, 
By T, W. Hieeinson. 


Camps in the Caribbees. 
A naturalist’s adventures and discoveries in the 
West India Isiands. By Frep A. OBER. 


Hope Mills; 
OR, BETWEEN FRIEND AND SWEETHEART. 
By Miss A. M. Dove.ass, 


The Keys of Sect. 
By Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D. D. Author of 
“Economics,” etc. 


Castle Foam; 
OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. By H. W. 
Frzncu. 12mo, cloth, 

Shakspeare: 
A Biographic Aisthetic Study. By Gro. H. Cat- 
VERT. 16mo, $1.50. 


The Re Club and Handy Speaker. 
No. Seven. Edited by Geo. M. Baker. Fresh 
and attractive pieces for school speakers and read- 
ing ¢xercises. 16mo. cloth, 50 cents; paper, 15 
certs. Uniform with Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 


Practical Hints on Wood Engravin : 
For the instruction of Reviewers and the Public. 
By W. J. Linton. 


Room for One More. 
By Mary THacuer Higeinson. With full page 
ulusteations by Mrs. Lucy G. Morse. 16mo, cloth, 
Young Joe, and Other Boys. 
By J. T 


1 
y , TROWBRIDGE. 16mo, illustrated, cloth, 


Roderick Ashcourt. 
By Dantzt Wisz, D. D. 16mo, cloth, illustrated 
$1.00; being the third volume of the Winwood 
lift Stories. 
Going South; 
OR, YACHTING OVER THE ATLANTIC COAST. 
By Oxtver Optic; being the fourth volume of the 
pwar Great Western Series. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Ma ellan ; 
OR, THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE 
WORLD. By Geo. M. Tow e; being the third in 
the series of Young Folks’ Heroes of History. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues 
mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 


oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
paw opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 % to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools, 

For particulars address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 
MRS, EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 


—AND— 
MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 


Will open their Family and Day. School for Girls 
at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
wn of the principals may be seen dally from 11 








Teacher of Elocution, Mrs. Mary Gregory, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston University School of Oratory; Ger- 
man and Greek Teacher, Prof. G. T. Dippold, of 
Boston University; French Teacher, Mrs. Dippold, a 
native of Paris; Teacher of Music, Mr. Fred. H. 
Young. 

Pupils received in special branches. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Octoter 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; .Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 











tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
vense of material) to all matriculants of the year. 
‘or further information, Address 6m18 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 
Seventh Year Begins Oct, 8, 1879. 
CPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


Thorough instruction in three and four years 
courses, The introductory lecture will be given by 


PROF. J. HEBER SMITH, M.D. 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING, Oct, 8, 1879, at 7% 
o’clock. Physicians and friends are invited. Exam- 
inations for matriculation on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 6, 7 and 8, at 11 a.m., at the College, 
East Concord St. For further information address 


the Dean. 
I. T. TALBOT, M.D. 
66 Marlborough St., Boston, 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


Yellow Springs, Greene Co., Ohio. 


Offers to both sexes thorough instruction, pre- 
paratory and collegiate, by an experienced Faculty 
of five Professors in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, the Natural and the Moral Sci- 
ences, History. and Literature. Special attention 
given to fitting young men for Harvard or Yale, ina 
three years’ course. The college is located in a 
beautifal and healthfal village, is provided with all 
necessary buildings and apparatus, and affords, for 
those who desire to attend, regular liberal Christian 
preaching in its chapel. Total expenses for the year 
from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue, 8. C. 
DERBY, President, or Rev. N. P. Gilman, American 
Unitarian Association Rooms, Boston. 3m27 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
For the Liberal Education of Women. Examinations 
for entrance, Sept. 17. Charges $400 a year. Cata- 
logues sent on application to W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BosTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Come= 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 


In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hall entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL PvuBLIc, as well as 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. The whole stock 
will be carefully classified. 

Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 


Haga large list of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 
mentalists, Readers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 


ge For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E. TOURJEE, 

















ly. Music Hall, Boston, 


The Singing Class Season, 
svat out, THE, TEMPLE, g2.0000: ones), 


a splendid new Singing School, Convention, an 
Choir Book; by Dr. W. O. Perkins. As a Choir 
Book, equal to any of the largest ones. Asa Singing- 
School k, better than the cheaper and smaller 
ones, since it has much more music; that is, 130 pages 
of new Songs and Glees, and 150 pages of the best 
Metrical Tunes and Anthems. Specimen copies 
mailed, post-free, for $1.00 


Remember also Jounson's New METHOD POR 
SINGING CLasseEs, an excellent book($6.00 per dozen), 
and L. O. Emerson's Onwarp ($7.50 per dozen). 
Send for Specimens. Catalogues, or Circulars. 

Justowt. STUDENT'S LIFE IN SONG. 
($1.50) with introduction by CHaRLEs DUDLEY WAR 
NER. 115 0f the jolliest of College Songs. A capital 
book for social singing. 


Just out. VOICE AS A MUSICAL 
INSTRU ff. By C. H. Davis, M. D. (37 cts.> 
An invaluable treatise on the construction and man- 
agement of the Vocal Organs. With plates. 


Just out. The last number of Taz Musicat Rec- 
orp. Send 6 cts. for one number. $2.00 for the year. 
“Wouldn't be without it for five times the price.” 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 


For the Sunday School, 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! °°“ 


Just out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! *“ 


Well known, always good. 


SHINING RIVER! * 


Very beautiful songs. 


New ‘Operas ! 


Carmen. Opera by Bizet............ $2. 00 


Carmen is an Opera that has gradually and surely 
won its way to a great popeney. ‘Although the 
book is large, in fact what one might call a “four 
dollar book,"’ it is got up in elegant style with music 
and a.l the words, English and foreign, for $2.00. 


Fatinitza, vem »y suppe... ...2.00 


Splendid new Opera that is a decided success, A 
large, fine book, with English and foreign words, and 
the opera in every way complete, for a low price. 


Doctor of Alcantara, » 


I Uhh éicisatess vane eedmbabones.. ond $1.50 
A famous opera, now bronght by the popular price, 
within the reach of all. Orchestral parte $15.00. 


Bells of Corneville, » ™™- 


oO re $1.50 

A great success This, with the ‘Doctor’ and the 

“Sorcerer” ($1.00) are well worth adopting by compa- 

nies who have finished Pinafore, (still selling well, 

for 50 cents) and who are looking out for new and 
easy operas. 





Remember our first clase Singing School ard Choir 
Books, Voice of Worship and The Temple, 
each $9.00 per dozen or $1.00 each, Send for copies. 
Also always remember the Musical Record, 
published weekly. It keeps you well ported as to 
musical matters, gives six or seven pages of n.usic pi 
week and costs but $2.00 per year! 


Any book mailed, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 











Furniture Sale ! 
A 
LARGE 
AND 
SPLENDID] 
STOCK 
OF 


Parlor & Chamber Setts, 


New and Elegant Designs at Prices 
Lower than can be found elsewhere in 
the City. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
A general and Complete Assortment of 


FuuURN I TUR SB, 


MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


At retail, 


Braman, Souther & Co. 


7 and 8 Haymarket Sq., Opp. B and M Depot. 2m42 








Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargemente, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
otfice will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and ointe pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strength and nen to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and dee 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


Crystal Rolling Pin. 


For Sale—for $5000 the established and lucra- 
tive business and patent for the United States of the 
Crystal Rolling pin Company, the owner leaving the 
country. Acompany composed of ladies, with agents 
in the different States, could immensely enlarge the 
business and profits, and afford occupation for thous- 
ands of women. The patent for New England alone 
is worth double the sum asked for the whole. 





3 School Street, Room (Letter) ©, 





$72 aweek. $12a day at home easily made. Cost- 
ly Outfit free. True &Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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MR. FRANCIS PARKMAN ON THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


Francis Parkman is a writer upon histor- 

ical subjects of unusual force and brilliancy. 
We began his article in the current North 
American, upon ‘The Woman Question,” 
with a feeling of pleasant anticipation. We 
might not agree with him, but we did ex- 
pect to meet with a clear and close state- 
ment of the views of the average gentleman, 
perhaps with something of that philosophic 
breadth, toward which the study of history 
might be supposed to conduce. We found 
in the article all that expression of respect 
and consideration toward women which we 
had expected; we found a considerable de- 
gree of skill in indicating with delicacy his 
ideas upon subjects where coarse or awk- 
ward treatment is specially obnoxious; but 
we also found, in his easily moving para- 
graphs, little of fact and still less of logic. 
His ipse dizit is interesting, as the result of 
the mental operations of a cultivated man, 
but it is still merely his ¢pse dizit, and al- 
though he writes with a certain innocent 
assumption, as if he were the Adam of the 
discussion, stating things never yet said in 
prose or verse, the fact is,most of his asser- 
tions have been made ever since the move- 
ment began, and, also, have been met by 
very different assertions, made by men of 
equal cultivation and greater admitted abil- 
ity, and not only made as assertions but 
buttressed by close reasoning. It is, there- 
fore, hardly worth while to take up his es- 
say in detail, although, as evidence of the 
truth of our foregoing criticism as to the 
looseness of his argumentative effort, we 
would indicate the paragraph upon the 
large liberty enjoyed by American women, 
aud also the short sentences wherein, upon 
his bare assertion, he endeavors to dispose 
of the highly intricate problem of sex- 
heredity. Any one interested might com- 
pare these sentences with page 257 of the 
collected ‘Letters of Chauncey Wright,” 
and see the manner in which the same sub- 
ject is handled by a really philosophic 
writer. 

But Mr. Parkman presents a few state- 
ments rather beyond the common place, if 
not above it. Can any one tell us the mean- 
ing of the passage where he apparently 
states that it is to woman, or to her rela- 
tions with man, that the chief attention of 
man has heen directed since the world be- 
gan? We had supposed that it was to the 
great question of ‘‘ bread and butter,” to 
speak figuratively, that his chief attention 
has been directed. Now, although that 
would have been much simplified, had there 
been no female sex, and therefore no little 
ones to provide for, still it is obviously an 
error to suppose that man’s attention was at 
first drawn to a minute study of woman on 
thai account, any more than it was to a 
study of human physiology, which is also 
intimately connected with the necessity for 
daily food and therefore for labor. It 
would be attributing a singular ideality to 
the earlier races to assume that while chas- 
ing their game, or quarreling for the best 
hunting and fishing grounds, their thoughts 
were ever turning to the loved ones at home, 
least of all in the way of accurate observa- 
tion such as would be a foundation for real 
knowledge. Evenin the centuries of the 
historic period, if men’s attention, in any 
ways but those depending upon the emo- 
tions, has been greatly turned toward wo 
men, the results in literature are strangely 
lacking. Mr. Parkman seems to confound 
emotional thinking about women with sci- 
entific study of them. 

But if men had so deeply studied female 
human-nature, woman as a scientific object 
of man’s thought, has this element of pecu- 
liarity, that the object is able to express 
itself, to represent how it appears to, and 
feels in, itself. Man’s knowledge has not, 
hitherto reseived many additions from wo- 
men capable of philosophic observation of 
themselves or other women, though the ad- 
vocates of woman's political liberty hope 
that such women will appear in the near 
future. 

One other point is‘all that we will refer to, 
though it is by no means the only other 
exaggeration which we find. 

Mr. Parkman says that there is at present 
as little disposition in the world at large to 
visit the breach of chastity in men and 
women with equal condemnation as there 
ever was. Of the lowest, the illiterate stra- 
tum, we do not know the disposition, but 
we feel sure that in all other society change 
is evident, and that the average opinion 
would not sanction so strong a statement as 
his. We believe that the tone of feeling 
upon this subject of the younger married 

people of our acquaintance is in advance of 
the sentiment of twenty years ago, and that 
the boys of our day will be influenced by 
their more highly educated mothers, toward 
a poetical standard of feeling in reference 
to sex relations, which will do more than 
was ever done before to keep boys as pure 
as their sisters. 

Upon these matters, that great modern 
philosopher, the Novel, is a powerful influ- 
ence, and a source of good evidence, an 
“evidence holder” (to use a phrase of Ben- 
tham), and we call ail novel-readers to wit- 
ness if there has not been a change toward 
equality. Noone can read the novels of 
the last century and not see alteration in 
this regard. 








Fielding’s greatest work was published 
in 175:, and we venture to assert that few 
men of the present day would dare to write 
to a wife as did Capt. Booth. to his dearest, 
sweetest Amelia, that the confession of in- 
fidelity on his part, had it been immediate, 
need have ‘‘cost him only a few blushes.” 
Nor would women now forgive the sin with 
as little of pain and passion as did Amelia. 
Fielding’s power to move the Jheart is so 
great that we love and sympathize with his 
creations, as superior beings might with us, 
but we assuredly know that we have gained 
a higher level than his ideals, while the infe- 
rior though still great talent of Smollett 
can scarcely move a woman of to-day toa 
deep interest in such loves as those of Pere- 
grine Pickle and Roderick Random. 

A. A. C. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE AT LIEGE, 





The late International Conference held at 
Liege, Belgium, under the auspices of the 
‘British Continental and General Federa- 
tion for the Abolition of Government Regu- 
lation of Prostitution,” was an occasion of 
great interest and usefulness. Distinguish- 
ed representatives were in attendance from 
Great Britain, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Sweden and 
Denmark. In the absence of the President 
of the Federation, the Right Honorable 
James Stansfield, M. P., who was detained 
in London by a family affliction, Prof. Aimé 
Humbert, of Neuchatel, was called upon to 
preside over the Conference. Among those 
who took part in its deliberations were Mrs. 
Josephine E. Butler, of Liverpool, Prof. 
James Stuart, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, the Baroness De Stampé, of Den- 
mark, Mme. De Morsier, and M. Yves Guy- 
ot, of Paris, Mr. Benjamin Scott, of Lon- 
don, M. Minod, of Switzerland, M. and 
Mme. Pierson, of Holland, several official 
representatives of workingmen’s associa- 
tions, and others The reports from the 
several countries represented by the Feder- 
ation were full of encouragement concern- 
ing the progress of what is fitly called in 
Europe the ‘‘New Abolitionist’s Movement’; 
to put an end to the immoral system of 
State regulated vice, a system of practical 
slavery for women. Especially was this 
true of the accounts from Italy, where all 
classes of society seem to be at last profound- 
ly stirred by the subject. The next meet- 
ing, to be known as the ‘‘Second Triennial 
Congress of the Federation,” to be convened 
next year, will be held in Italy, and will, it 
is thought, probably give the decisive blow 
which will oblige the Italian Government 
to abolish the social vice ‘‘regulations.” 
Cheering progress was also reported in 
France, in the way of obtaining concessions 
from the Government of the right and op- 
portunity to organize and publicly agitate 
the abolition of the udious system. Every 
sign of growing discontent, and every step 
of progress made toward abolishing the 
wicked governmental ‘‘regulation” which 
enslaves women, and degrades men, will be 
an additional safeguard for our American 
cities against a kindred encroachment upon 
personal liberty and public morality. 

A. M. P. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 
“A nimble penny is better than a slow 
shilling” is the motto of the ‘‘Old South” 
bookstore, 303 and 305 Washington street, 
opposite the ‘Old South Church.” A splen- 
did stock, lowest possible prices (giving but 
small profits) and the arrangement of books 
in priced sections contributes to the increus- 
ing popularity of this new book mart. 

Lovejoy & Co., 179 Tremont street, is an 
old and esteemed house, whose goods have 
made them all they aspire to be—a first-class 
carpet firm. We have bought carpets there 
several times and sometimes wish we had 
taken a cheaper kind as the goods seem 
likely to wear forever. Their carpets are 
the best American and English make and 
the prices as low as those made by any 
house for first-class goods. They have a 
large amount of rugs, Persian of all sizes, 
Tanjore, Dagistanee, which make a room 
so pretty, laid in the certer, with wood bor- 
ders. 

Where there are so many photographers 
it is difficult to determine the best. We 
wish a conscientious and perfect reproduc- 
tlon of the lineaments of those we love, 
something that will not fade. We have ex- 
amined most of the establishments in this 
city and have found the finest pictures at 
Notman’s, 99 Boylston street. For clear, 
truthful pictures, of the most exquisite fin- 
ish and delicacy, and artistic arrangements, 
we have seen nothing tocompare. It is like 
going into a picture gallery to enter these 
beautiful rooms and then the satisfaction of 
encountering many familiar photographs is 
enlivened by the fact that the prices are no 
higher than elsewhere in the city. Yes, go 
to Notman’s. His work is guaranteed. 

An announcement like that of Edward P. 
White, 23 Tremont Row, is too discursive 
in itself for us to add that for goods of ex- 
cellent stock, excellent wear, and excellent- 
ly low prices, we can highly recommend 
them. We have placed our sole reliance 
upon Mr. White for many years and have 
yet to regret that our boots and slippers 
were not all as represented. The advertise- 
ment speaks for itself and we can endorse 
it. Please examine these goods before sup- 
plying yourself. 

We went into the Emerson Piano Com- 
pany warerooms the other day and were con- 
fronted on all sides with ‘No Advertising 
Needed, No Insurance Wanted, No Money 
Loaned, No Commissions Paid, No Long 











Stories!” This was significant that time 
is money with this firm. he Emerson 
Pianos are frapidly and surely coming into 
favor. One Western agent alone orders 
twelve pianos weekly, and his orders are 
constantly increasing, which proves their 
acceptance and value. Firm action, full 
clear tones, conscientious work and finish, 
gives them a superiority over other pianos, 
some of which are good only in name. not 
in fact. 


The carpet establishment of Franklin 
Crosby, 99 Hanover street, is a detached 
branch of the famous firm of Childs, Cros- 
by & Lane, which at once establishes con- 
fidence ant custom. Mr. Crosby keeps in 
stock a varied line and at apparently low 
prices. Think of Brussels at $1.50 per 


| yard, which is the most stylish and finest 


we have seen‘at that priceanywhere. There 
have have been three advances on carpeting 
since spring, and more anticipated. So we 
advise all who contemplate purchasing not 
to wait. 

Miss Bates’ Hygienic garments have been 
readily recognized as the most artistic of 
any manufactured. Those who dislike cor- 
sets, but think they must wear them, will 
be highly satisfied with the new waists, which 
are causing such commotion among other 
hygienic garments. Miss Bates’ under- 
flannels also afford a relief fin the right 
direction, being fitted naturally and are 
made of the warmest and best*material. 


Mrs. Kilgour’s corsets, especially her ab- 
dominal supporter we have seen nothing 
like. They seem admirably adapted for ro- 
bust ladies and to growing children. Of 
course, all ladies will like them. Her cor- 
sets are fitted like a dress waist with lacings 
and the necessary buttons. The supports 
are very simple in attachments, fitted to the 
person and warranted in work and satisfac- 
tion. Mrs. Kilgour desires examination of 
her goods, and is ever ready to display their 
merits. 





SPECIAL N OTICES, - 


New England Women’s Club. The Di- 
rectors of the New England Women’s Club having 
leased the spacious house No. 5 Park street, de- 
sire to notify members that on and after Oct. 4, 1879 
the parlors will be open daily from 10 a.m. till 7 p.m. 
for the use of members, 





The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 Park St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men’s Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rcc=—, free class- 
es, social entertainments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Bureau for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written teferences. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a small commission, any articles of Woman’s work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to help themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women general’y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, without charge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday avd Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 
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om LIVER & STOMACH [ie 
SOME CURES WITHOUT DOSING: a 
THE LIFE PRINCIPLE. 


That power or force that keeps in motion the ma- 
chinery of our bodies is favorably acted upon by this 
wonderful ABSORBENT and TONIC, which enters 
and imparts its health-giving properties THROUGH 
THE PORES OF THE SKIN. Every disease of dis- 
turbance contingent on the condition of the Stomach 
and Liver (and that means about all we suffer) is 
RELIEVED BY the all-potent, harmless, convenient, 
HOLMAN LIVER PAD. Try it! Absorptive Plas- 
ters and Absorption Salt Foot Baths, valuable as aux- 
iliaries. 

Sales depot and consultation rooms, 


124 TREMONT STREET, 


Opposite Park Street Church, 
Co. 


Holman Liver Pad 


THE 


Family Shoe Store, 


Washington, Cor. Winter St. 


Where every description of 
SHOES can be hadat moderate 


prices, 


HENRY H. TUTTLE & CO. 


4w4l 





J. Elliot Bond, 


173 Washington St., Boston,® 
is opening new styles and elegant colorings in 


CARPETING. 


Tapestry Brussels, and Extra Supers, at 75 cents 
per yard; yard-wide ——. >? certs. Thoroughly 
n 


seaso: 
af + | . 
OILL-CLOTHS 
in all widths, a specialty, from 25 cts, to $1 per yd. 
WINDOW SHADES 
On hand, and made to order, in any style and color, 
at prices lower than ever before known. 
Straw and Coir Mattings, Rugs, Mats and Colored 
Rug Patterns in great variety. It 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 
Skillfally treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR, H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
130 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston. 3mo41 


James Notman, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Late of NOTMAN & CAMPBELL, Park Street.) 


STUDIO: 


99 Boylston Street, opposite Public Gar- 
den, BOSTON. 


Studio elegantly fitted up. Operating and Dressing- 
Rooms all on first floor, so that sitters need not un- 
dergo the unpleasant necessity of climbing up stairs 
or going up in elevator. 41 

. 


CARPETINGS 








BRUSSELS, 
$1.25 to $1.50, 
TAPESTRY, . 
75 cts. to $1 00, 
EXTRA SUPERFINE, 
75c. to 9Oc, 
MEDIUM ALL-WOOL, 
o0c to 60c, 
INGRAIN, 
25c to 40¢, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
25c. to $1. 


RUGS, MATS, ETC., 


All at Lowest Prices, and warranted to prove as rep 


~ FRANKLIN. CROSBY, 


96 HANOVER ST., near WashingtonSt, 
4w4l 


NEW CARPETS. 








We invite attention to our FALL STOCK, embrac- 
ing the Latest Designs and Newest Colerings 'n 


WILTON, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY 
& INGRAIN 


CARPETINGS, 


From the Best American and English Makers. Pri- 
cesas low as those made by any other house for the 
class of goods we offer. 


LOVEJOY & C0, 
179 Tremont St. 


NOW 


IS THE TIME AND THE NEW 


“OLD SOUTH” BOOKSTORE. 


303 & 305 Washington St.. 
OPP. THE “OLD SOUTH CHURCH,” 
—Is THE— 


ONLY PLACE 


WHERE BOOK BUYERS CAN SECURE THE 


GREATEST BARGAINS 


In Books, from the consolidated stock made up from 
the best portions of the stocks of the three insolvent 
estates, LOVERING, DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO.. 
SAMUEL WALKER. 


Dickens, Scott, Macaulay, Hume, 
Rollins, Gibbon, 
ENCYCLOPADIAS AND DICTIONARIES, 
BIBLES AND ALBUMS, 
ALL THE NEW BOoOES 
As Soon as Published. 

THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. 

“A nimble penny is better than a slow shilling.” 
DO NOT FORGET THAT THE NEW 


‘ 
“OLD SOUTH" BOOKSTORE 
Is Opposite the ‘Old South Church,” 


Under the management of Mr,C. A. NELSON, late 
with A. Williams & Co., and Mr. WM. B. ROPES, 
late with Henry A. Young & Co. 


303 & 305 Washington Street. 











GRAND OPENING 


—or— 


Fine Boots and Shoes 


—AT— 


23 TREMONT ROW. 


EDWARD P. WHITE 


Has now in stock a most complete assortment of FINE 
BOOTS, SHOES and SLIPPERS for Fall and Winter 
wear. In our 


GENTLEMEN'S DEPARTMENT 


we have all the leading styles in Congress, Lace and 
Button; also Calf-leg Boots in London and French 
toes, with or without Tips, Machine and Hand Sew. 
ed, Single and Double Soles for Dress or Street wear, 
in Calf and English Grain, French Enamelled Leath- 
er, etc. These goods are made especially to our or- 
der by the leading manufacturers of New England 
and New Jersey. We are also prepared to show the 
Finest Line of Gents’ Hand wrought Slippers in Vel- 
vet and Beaver to be found in the city. The above 
are the newest designs, and well worthy of inspection. 
Also a great variety of Patent Leather, Calf, Mat and 
French Kid Pumps for Full-dress occasions. Onr. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT 


Embraces all the leading styles in Pebble and Straight- 
grain Goat, Double and Half-double Sole for street 
wear; Fine French Kid Button or Side-Lacge Opera 
or Box-toe or Plain French, with or without French 
Heels for Dress. We are prepared to state that we 
have the finest styles and most complete assortment 
of Ladies’ Slippers, Newport Ties and Button Shoes 
to be found in New England. We are thie only House 
who can and will sel! a Ladies’ French Imported Pat- 
tern Slipper in Blue and Cherry inlaid for $1.50; 
Ladies’ Curacoa Kid Three-strap Velvet-trimmed 
Slips, $1.50; French Kid Opera Slips, $1.50; Ladies’ 
French Kid Opera Newport Ties, $1.75. In the 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S DE- 
PARTMENT 


Our stock embraces all the different kinds in Calf, 
Goat, Kid, either for Dress or Schoo! wear. Our 
School Boots are a Specialty, being made of Fine 
French Calf with Heavy Double Soles and Low Broad 
Heels, and warranted to stand the wear and tear that 
such goods are daily subjected to. We have also a 
Fine Tampico Pebble Goat, made with the Sole- 
leather Tip. New York make, $2 for Misses’ and $1,50 
for Child’s sizes, in all the different widths, from slim 
to full. Our 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ BEPART- 
MENT 


is also complete. Among the many kinds are the 

Boys’ and Youths’ Calf and Heavy English-Grain 

Tap-Sole Bals, and Fine Calf Button for Dress wear. 
4w4l 


— OUR SPECIALTIES. — 


CREAM LINEN PAPER (all sizes), 
25 Cents a Ib, 

EXTRA NICE DRAWING PAPER, 
30 Cents a Ib, 

GOOD WRITING PAPER, for School 
and Common Use, 10, 12 and 15 cts.alb. 
H. H. CARTER, 

3 Beacon street, Boston. 
Try a sample lot, 6m34. 





PIANOS) 


Sold for cash or on easy paying installments. Pianos 
to rent, and in case of purchase within a limited time 
the amount paid in rent can apply as part payment 
on the instrument, at 


HALLETT & CUMSTON’S, 


459 Washington Street, 
3m38 (opm Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s,) 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. ly24 








 McPHAIL & GO. 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold n in- 
stalments. First quality in all respects. Ca.i and 
examine. 

Warerooms 630 Washington St, Cor. 
Essex St. ly24 


BOSTON 
Commission Bureau 


Goods of all kinds will be carefully purchased for 
Retail Dealers in the United States; also, for Private 
Parties in this City and throughout the Country. 


By referring to this Bureau, expense, time and 
thought can be saved, as goods can be bought at the 
lowest prices, 

If samples are desired, please enclose fifty cents, 
als> a stamp when a return letter is requested, 

Orders will be promptly dispatched, aud selected 
with judgment for the purchaser, whether for a large 
or small amount. 


MRS. HELEN JOSEPHINE WARD 


will receive and attend to all personal and written 
commuications at 
11 Hamilton Place, cor. Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass.~ 
References. 

C. F. Hovey & Co., Alanson Bigelow, jr... (of 
Chandler & Co., the firm of Bigelow, 
Spaulding. Wales, & Co., Kennard & Co..) 

on. Frank A. Allen, Hon. Samuel B. Rindge, 
Frank A. Kennedy. Dr. Mary Safford Blake, 





Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and others. 
G2"Send for circular. 
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